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Lesson on Prayer 


Jimmy BENNETT just galloped past my 
laboratory on his pony. I waved, and 
then bowed my head in prayer. 

I’m a veterinarian. I knew people in 
the scientific professions who had be- 
come cynical of religion, but it was 
Jimmy and his pony that made me re- 
alize how far from God I had grown. 

There had been an outbreak of an- 
thrax among the cattle here in our val- 
ley. We thought the disease had been 
wiped out, but one night Jimmy’s pony 
began running a temperature. Tests 
under my microscope revealed the 
dreaded ailment. 

I administered serum and was leav- 
ing the stable when Jimmy asked, “Isn’t 
there anything else we can do?” 

“No,” I said, “we’ve done all we can. 
The rest is up to...” Strange thoughts 
dawned on me as I walked away. When 


I was Jimmy’s age I would have praye: 
Now it seemed amusing to even thir 
of taking up God’s time with somethin 
as insignificant as a sick pony. | 

Slowly it came to me that when 
changed from boyhood to manhood. 
lost the simple unquestioning faith of 
child. Somewhere I had begun to s) 
myself up as a judge of what we 
worthy to bring before God in praye 
By doing that too often—tossing asi 
opportunities to commune with Him- 
had weakened my faith. Every tir 
we place our trust in God we strength 
our faith. Every time we ignore 
chance to commune we cut Him out 
our daily life. 

That is what I realized as I walk 
back to my lab that night. That is w’ 
I pray at such moments as when Jimr 
gallops by on his pony. 
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Fry gives testimony 

Over 400 Lutheran youth heard Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry give his personal 
testimony on the theme “Jesus Christ 
Is Lord” at the 1947 Ashram, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 4. The ULC president was a daily 
speaker at the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation meeting at Camp Asilomar, 100 
miles south of San Francisco. 

Also included among featured speak- 
ers were Governor Luther Youngdahl 
of Minnesota, who discussed the topic 
“Jesus Christ Is Lord in the American 
Community,” and Dr. Konrad Koos- 
man, president of the California District 
of the American Lutheran Church, who 
spoke on the subject “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord in the Home.” 

Other speakers were: Dr. T. Z. Koo, 
a secretary of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation; Dr. Paul Empie, di- 
rector of Lutheran World Action; the 
Rev. John Deschner, a member of the 
World Student Christian Federation 
executive committee. 


Movies for churches 

A motion picture studio, “as fine as 
any in the world,” is being built in the 
London suburb of Elstree for the pro- 
duction of religious films, J. Arthur 
Rank, British film leader, announced at 
the meeting of the World Council of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 

Rank said the studio “will belong to 
me, but it will be available for any 
religious body of any denomination to 
use for making films of their own 
choice.” The films, he added, will be 
made on a non-profit basis, and most of 
them will be 16 mm., suitable for church 
showings. 

The meeting adopted a proposal by 
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Rank to establish offices in New Yo 
London, and Geneva, where full 
formation on religious films will | 
available, and where reviewers will 
appointed to classify films as to 
suitability for various countries. 


Taylor carries the mail 

Roman Catholics in the U.S. worl 
probably be impressed by how mui 
President Harry Truman and Pope P'3 
XII think alike on big subjects. 

Newspapers throughout Ameria 
headlined letters exchanged by pr- 
ident and pope in late August. “ie 
times demand faith that is streg 
enough to struggle, if need be, for & 
right,” wrote the president. The pet 


determination of a great and free p= 
ple to dedicate themselves to the neve 
task of that peace for which all peoy's 
of the earth are longing.” 
President Truman was keeping p 
the tradition of letter-writing to © 
pope started by Franklin Roosevel! 
1939. The Roosevelt-Pope Pius let#s 
were published last April. 
Messenger taking the Truman le 
to the Vatican was Myron Taylor, wie 
went back to Rome in mid-Augus* 
confer with the pope at least onc? 
week for the next month or six wets 
(according to newspaper reports f: 
Italy) “on determining the exten’! 
which Germany will be permittec! 
return as a co-operative unit under te 
Marshall plan; the role of the chr 
in getting America’s peace aims 
proper focus in Latin America; andi ie 
problem of displaced persons.” 
President Truman had proms 
Protestants last year that the Tau; 
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‘ission to the Vatican “might terminate 
an early date, but would certainly 
‘rminate with the signing of the peace 
‘eaties.” Later the president explained 
iat Taylor would continue as his per- 
onal representative to the pope until 
orld peace was achieved. 

Taylor’s official voyages to Rome are 
‘rongly opposed by Protestants. 


| 
satholics rebuild in Poland 
August Cardinal Hlond, Roman 
‘atholic primate of Poland, officiated 
ere at the laying of a foundation stone 
or the new Warsaw Cathedral which 
vill replace the former structure de- 
troyed during the war. The cardinal 
‘elebrated Mass at a portable altar set 
‘p in what was formerly the apse of 
he old cathedral. 
' Roman Catholic authorities an- 
Nounced that reconstruction of other 
estroyed churches in Warsaw will also 
segin shortly. 

To rebuild St. John’s Cathedral in 
Warsaw will cost $300,000. Most of the 
noney is to be obtained through the 
sale of medals and other articles. 


Priests can't run 

| A warning that priests cannot run for 
office as candidates of the Hungarian 
Communist Party in the forthcoming 
general election was given in Budapest 
ast month by Magyar Kurir, Roman 
‘Catholic press agency. 

Pointing out that the list of candi- 
dates prepared by the Communist Party 
contains the names of 10 Catholic 
priests and Protestant ministers, the 
agency declared that “priests cannot be 
icandidates in the election without the 
lapproval of episcopal authorities.” 

Furthermore, the agency stated, “it 
is unthinkable in view of the Papal 
encyclicals, that priests should be on 
‘the list of Communist candidates.” 
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What about Communism? 

Christianity’s role toward, Commun- 
ism was a major topic at a convention 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
Free Council which met at Nyiregyhaza 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
Albert Bereczky, president of the Com- 
mission of Foreign Affairs of the Hun- 
garian parliament. 

Chief emphasis was on the respon- 
sibility of Christian leaders to increase 
missionary efforts to offset the growing 
influence of Communism. It was an- 
nounced that the Free Council will 
shortly issue a statement “to the whole 
Hungarian people” defining the position 
of Hungary in world Christianity. 


No one under nine admitted 

Parents may harm their small chil- 
dren by telling them many Old Testa- 
ment stories, according to the dean of 
Hebrew Union College School of Re- 
ligious Education. A six-year-old who 
needs the “continuous assurance of his 
parent’s love,” the dean said, should 
not be told the story of Abraham taking 
his son Isaac to a mountain top, binding 
him hand and foot on an altar, and rais- 
ing a knife to cut his throat. 

“While we as adults see a sublime 
faith lesson showing no sacrifice too 
great for a father to make at the com- 
mand of God, the young child sees 
someone like himself awaiting the knife 
at the hands of his own father.” 

Another story he found harmful for 
too-young children was the Wisdom of 
Solomon episode in which “a child is 
cut in half, with one-half for each” per- 
son claiming the child. “Imagine the 
bad effect of this on a very young child 
of divorced parents.” 

“It?s a question of grade placement,” 
he said. “By the age of nine youngsters 
are psychologically over the hump” and 
ready to absorb these stories. 


“Want a husband?" 

“Want a husband? Get a divorce, 
move to a ‘Liberal’ diocese, and let the 
bishop marry you to the clergyman of 
your choice.” 

With this mock advertisement, The 
Living Church, Episcopal weekly, pub- 
licly bowed its head “in shame for our 
own church.” Reason was that bishops 
in two dioceses had permitted clergy- 
men to marry divorced women under 
the new Episcopal marriage law. 

“We expect our priests and bishops 
to set a high standard for the laity; not 
to be among the first to rush to claim 
dispensations for themselves,” Editor 
Clifford P. Morehouse flared. “Yet 
neither the clergy involved, nor the 
bishops who gave them permission to 
marry, show any evidence of having 
given consideration to the widespread 
effect of their action on the life of the 
whole church.” 

An explosion over the interpretation 
of the “liberalized” law had been 
sparked by a letter released by Bishop 
William T. Manning of New York. 
Despite charges that he had “spoken 
without adequate knowledge of the 
facts,” he reiterated: “Do these two 
bishops think that a clergyman who is 
married to a woman who has been once 
or twice divorced can, with sincerity 
and truth, solemnize the marriages of 
others and say to them, as he must, 
the words of the Prayer Book, ‘So long 
as ye both shall live,’ ‘Till death us do 
part,’ ‘Those whom God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder’? 

“Whatever interpretation, or misin- 
terpretation, may be placed upon the 
new canons, if a clergyman chooses to 
marry a woman who has one or two 
other living husbands his usefulness as 
a minister of this church is ended, and 
no bishop of this church should give 
his consent to such a marriage.” 


) 


Milder controversy had raged ce 
cerning the law since it was adop 
last September. The law granted bi: 
ops and their advisors power to dee 
whether a marriage is a marriage. 
in the church’s eyes, the marriage 
question never existed, then it wor 
be permissible for the divorced Pa 
to marry again. Thus the indissolubi 
of marriage was technically preserv 

John C. Spaulding, chancellor of 
Michigan diocese, and Colonel Jack 
A. Dykman, chancellor of the Long. 
land diocese, have conducted an | 
happy argument over interpretatior 
the law. Spaulding has declared * 
the canon means that a bishop r 
grant permission for remarriage to a 
one whose intent is to form a true m 
riage. Whether the previous marr! 
of the divorced person was recogn: 
by the church seems to be ruled ov) 
irrelevant. Dykman has countered ~ 
“one is either single or married” — 
that eligibility for marriage depe 
upon that. ; 


To combat divorce 

Group techniques used by Alchoh» 
Anonymous should be adapted by 
church to salvage floundering marri 
and combat the rising divorce rate. ” 
is the suggestion of Mrs. Clarenc 
Hamilton, professor at Oberlin Coll 

“Tf young people,” she asked, 
lacking in emotional maturity and 
discipline, how better can these cjil 
ities be developed than by the inf. 
actions . . . of people like themse™ 
If they need the security of belor 
to a dependable larger group anc 
re-enforcement of its wisdom andl: 
perience in living, who can give # 
more adequately than a Christiam 
lowship whose philosophy and ac 
are based on the love of God asa F 
and the love of each other as broths? 
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nemployment and the church 
“Christians cannot face with silence 
r inaction the prospect of recurrent 
usiness depressions in which unem- 
loyment rots the souls of men.” Thus 
1e Federal Council of Churches lashed 
ut at the church’s failure to face up to 
roblems of employers and labor lead- 
rs in its Labor Sunday message. 
Time has come, it said, for denom- 
lations to “promote a true recognition 
f the inherent worth of each person, 
1c right of each one to a place in so- 
iety, however humble, in which he 
an contribute to the community while 
€ supports himself and his family.” 
Meanwhile, the recent Industrial Re- 
ations Institute for Church Leaders 
yas told that the church must provide 
piritual values for the union move- 
vent. Because the church has neglected 


to do this, the Rev. Porter French, 
Lima, Ohio, warned, “the union move- 
ment has taken a theological slant, with 
its own hymnology and spiritual and 
emotional satisfactions, and this factor 
tends to draw the worker from the 
church. This is a split we must work 
to heal.” 


Alphabetic children 


The Catholic church recently came in 
for some healthful criticism from its 
own National Catholic Liturgical Con- 
ference. Delegates proposed changes 
that Protestants adopted centuries ago. 

One suggestion was that the mass 
be said in English instead of in Latin, 
because “it would have more meaning 
if we could understand the parts.” 

The Rev. Aloysius Wilmes of St. Louis 
listed several European countries where 


ASTOR of first air parish in the western United States is the Rev. Norval G. Hegland, right, who 
‘ll use this plane to minister to people in remote regions of the west river country of South Dakota. 
Ar. Hegland's plane is the gift of the Young People's Luther League of South Dakota. He is shown 


bove with the Rev. Selmer Heen, local Lutheran pastor 
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the use of the national languages is al- 
lowed in the liturgy. “There is hope,” 
he said, “that, even sooner than we ex- 
pect, the Holy See may allow some use 
of the vernacular in the U.S.” 


March of words 


Barrages from the pens of American 
religious leaders on problems of the day: 


{ “Double-talk and weasel words” 
have made the people of the world sick, 
according to Bishop William R. Moody 
of Lexington, Ky. “It is time to realize 
that the temporizing, long-rolling poli- 
tician is a menace to the U.S. and to 
the world, and that the men of the pul- 
pit who say ‘yes and no’ at once are an 
equal threat.” 

Charging that many planners and 
preachers of the world are “followers, 
not leaders,” he said, “We must remem- 
ber that fascism got its start among 
people who were sick to death of this 
double-talk. Because of the hunger for 
a positive approach they accepted the 
positive ‘yes’ without considering 
whether their leader was right or 
wrong. 

“This is the danger we face unless 
we can find leaders who .. . will say 
‘yes’ and mean it—for the U.S. and for 
all mankind.” 

{The U.S. and Russia are letting 
China down although that nation tried 
to help them during the war. That is 
the opinion of Dr. Walter E. Judd, Con- 
gressman from Minnesota, formerly a 
medical missionary to the Orient. 

“If China had been our enemy instead 
of our ally,” he declared at the recent 
world convention of the Churches of 
Christ, Buffalo, N. Y., “we would now 
be attempting to give her good govern- 
ment and supporting her economy with 
loans.” He asked that churches act “to 
prove that honesty and integrity still 


exist” although “governments fail 
carry out their promises.” 


This is America 

Current life as pictured in the Ame 
ican press: ; 

{Statistics are accumulating th 
prove Al Segal right when he se 
“Israel has forgotten his religio: 
Latest religious survey in Brookl 
N. Y., reveals that 75 per cent of * 
Jewish population is not connected w 
any synagogue. There 37 per cent! 
the people are Jewish. . . . Of the 55," 
Jews in Pittsburgh, according to 7 
Dawn, less than 20 per cent belong 
any synagogue. 

| Americans are “thinking in terms 
war and preparation for it,” a group: 
Friends recently concluded after m: 
ing a survey of New Castle, Ind. Bi 
found that 63 per cent of persons qui 
tioned favored peace-time milit: 
training, 25 per cent were opposed, « 
12\per cent had “no opinion.” 

Declared the Friends: “Not only 
the people accepting the opinions of 
military, but they are accepting th 
without question. In the majority 
cases, we found opinions not backec! 
thought or reasoning, and, above 
indifference toward difficult issues * 
confront the world today.” 

{Percentage of income contribu 
by Methodists to their church is sme 
than during depression years © 
though the total amount is much lar 
A survey was recently made by 
General Commission on World Se 
and Finance. 

In 1932 the average Methodist m 
ber contributed $16.81 to all chw 
causes, about 5.3 per cent of his inc) 
Last year he gave $19.00, but this = 
resents only 1.5 per cent of his pos*a@ 
prosperity income. 
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ne sensitive U.S. National Association 
br the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
de. Elation over the invitation ex- 
ended (Aug. 14) by Arthur A. Calwell, 
Australia’s Minister of Information and 
mmigration, for the migration of one 

illion Americans to his land, was 
hanged to resentment the following 
lay as an “insult to a large segment 
f our nation’s population.” 

On that day (Aug. 15) Mr. Calwell 
ad modified his invitation by explain- 
“ng, “My country seeks immigrants who 
are more than 50 per cent of European 
rigin.” The Association immediately 
omplained to the U.S. State Depart- 
ent, saying, “One tenth of America’s 
opulation and of her veterans are hu- 
iliated by this lily-white campaign.” 


Secrets 

AMERICAN RUBBER firms want to be 
ed from the pact signed in 1941 with 
e U.S. Office of Rubber Reserve, that 
decreed a free exchange of all dis- 
icoveries made by the private companies 
ith all bound by the pact. The inten- 
‘tion then was to expedite government 
efforts to meet the war crises with re- 
spect to rubber. 

Now the big firms feel that the con- 
tinuance of the free exchange of dis- 
coveries is keeping them from making 
the advances they could make, if they 
could profit by the secret processes dé- 
veloped by their scientists in the pur- 
/suit of a perfect synthetic rubber for 
‘their purposes. As it is they are hold- 
ing back. 

One thing stands in the way of their 
desire—the U.S. Government still owns 
the huge synthetic installations. There 
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is, however, one factor favorable to the - 
firms—the government is anxious to sell 
the plants, and so may relax some of the 
conditions for exchanging ideas in order 
to effect the sale. 


Soviet schools 

SovIET AMBITIONS for education of her 
illiterate masses have been revealed in 
the interesting report of one item of the 
Russian budget for 1947. Of the total 
amount, 14 per cent (52,000,000,000 
rubles) is to be spent on education. This 
is part of another of Russia’s five-year 
plans, through which it is hoped that 
193,000 elementary and secondary 
schools, with an enrollment of about 
32,000,000 pupils will be established. 


Money trouble 

MANAGED CURRENCY manipulated to 
avoid the normal responsibilities and 
reactions of world economics, has been 
having an unhappy effect on the value 
and place of money in the affairs of na- 
tions. Replacement of a standard cur- 
rency, based on a gold or silver reserve, 
with printing-press money in its place, 
is responsible for the almost universal 
demonstrations of fantastic inflation, as 
illustrated in the experiences of China, 
Hungary, Greece, with others in the 
process—and more to follow. 

Aside from the Swedish krone and 
the Swiss franc, no currency on the 
Eurasian continent has a_ stabilized 
foundation. Part of this is due to war 
circumstances; part of it is escapist. 

During the 1930’s the Russian ruble 
moved from a little less in value than a 
dollar, by fiat, to 40 to the dollar. When 
later the Soviet tried to stabilize the 
ruble by a devaluation device down to 
five rubles for a dollar, it soon escaped 
official control to 12 or even more for a 
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dollar. Managed currency seeks to side- 
step economic laws of trade and value. 

China’s present financial plight orig- 
inated through her decision in 1935 to 
abandon the silver basis of her cur- 
rency, because the then current price 
of silver was high and even citizens 
speculated in the currency. Present 
pressure upon the U.S. to increase its 
paying price for gold from $35 an ounce 
to $50 is really part of a desire of man- 
aged-currency lands to give their un- 
stable money a shot in the arm. 


Making Germans work 

Wxen Russia Took over in Saxony, 
she proceeded to reorganize the manu- 
facturing industries in order to exploit 
the export market for dollar and pound 
exchange. This natural and sensible 
step, however, was hedged about with 
fixed prices to be demanded for the 
goods produced, together with an order 
to accept all orders from abroad. 

The manufacturers in return were 
promised unlimited raw materials. (Of 
course, the goods claimed by Russia for 
reparations were not to be subject to 
the export prices.) Unfortunately for 
the manufacturers, the prices they were 
forced to ask were too high for the for- 
eign buyer, and their production lagged 
still more because the raw materials 
promised did not arrive. 

Now Saxony’s industries are nearly 
at a stand still, though the reparations 
demand still continues. However, ac- 
cording to news coming through a Ger- 
man Democratic Party bulletin, the 
Russians hope to stimulate production 
by installing their “Stakhanovite” sys- 
tem, which is a hard-driving, piece- 
work plan for workers, applied under 
high tension. In the meantime, also, 
they have instituted a program of en- 
listing German women in the factories 
and mines. About 11 per cent of all 
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German women working in the Russi 
zone are in the coal mines. 


More work 

ReceNTLyY a Lonpon daily cari 
Prime Minister Atlee’s appeal to 4 
country for harder and more work 
British laborers to increase producti 
so that Britain’s exchange credit 
world markets might be strengthene 

The appeal was sound in cay 


but its practical sanity was tacitly 
nied on an inside page of the same i 
by the reported experience of one 
those laborers. He had done some e 
work, under the urgence of his fo 
man, for which he had received nee 
a pound ($3.50) in extra wages. Un 
officials, aware of his extra work «| 
wage, demanded the money for — 
union treasury on the basis of a ure 
rule which limited workers to a fi 
output, and claimed any extra ince 
as a “fine.” 

When the worker refused to han» 
over, he was suspended, but he har} 
continue to pay his dues in order 
avoid being expelled from the um 


Rest homes 
POLAND’S GOVERNMENT, trying to sé 
its enormous human problem pre» 
itated by the war’s desolations, has 
gun by building a group of rest ha 
for lonely and homeless war wid« 
orphans and other derelicts. Each h» 
center is to be completely self-» 
ficient. The women, and others ca 
of taking part, must work five hy 
each day. Arrangements are 
made for the adults to improve 
education as well as to have healt 
recreation. In the meantime the pr 
provides kindergarten and other « 
cational facilities for the children ir 
rest homes and in adjoining vi 
—JULIUS F, SEEBA 


The 


Washington 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES have become 
newly conscious of a social problem 
which has long been of concern to the 


_ church. Working and living conditions 


of migrants and their families were 


| highlighted in a recent report of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on 


Migrant Labor, with recommendations 


for action. 


During the war, the federal govern- 
ment learned much about handling the 
migrant problem, which had heretofore 
been left largely to the states. Due to 


serious labor shortages, thousands of 


workers were recruited from Mexico 
and the British West Indies. Their gov- 
ernments insisted on specific contracts 
as to wages, continuity of employment, 


transportation, placement, health and 


medical services, and housing. This in- 
volved separate government agreements 
with the workers and employers. 


THIS WARTIME experience proved that 
much could be done to avoid the hu- 
man waste which had previously been 
taken for granted. Employers learned 
to analyze their labor improvements in 
advance, specifying the number of 
workers and the period of work. 
Smaller employers organized into co- 
operatives to use workers more ef- 
fectively. Labor camps were developed 
for housing migrants, some operated 
privately, some by the state and federal 
governments. é 

With the end of the war and the lift- 
ing of federal controls, the conditions 
of migrant labor lapsed rapidly into the 
customary state of disorganization. 
Congress failed to pass legislation to 
conserve wartime gains. In an effort 
to salvage some remnants of the federal 
program, the Departments of Labor and 
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Agriculture joined with four other 
agencies to form the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee for a thorough study. 

Maj. Gen. Groves B. Erskine, com- 
mittee chairman, said in the foreword 
of the report: “A sizable segment of our 
population, through community and 
state neglect, has been robbed of so 
many American and human rights that 
it is almost unbelievable. Child labor, 
substandard living and a padlock 
against education have destroyed the 
rights of children and disturbed the 
integrity of family life among migrant 
workers.” 

The committee made many recom- 
mendations, including: 1) strengthen- 
ing and enforcing child labor and school 
attendance laws; 2) waiving state res- 
idence requirements so as to make 
migrant families eligible for health, 
welfare, and educational services; 3) 
enforcing minimum housing and health 
standards; 4) continuing to operate la- 
bor camps, and licensing and regulating 
those privately operated; 5) expanding 
minimum wage and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to include migrants; and 
6) organizing an integrated recruiting 
and placement service. 

The report stressed that each com- 
munity where migrants work has re- 
sponsibility for integrating them into 
community life during their stay. Local 
churches, while ministering to their 
spiritual needs, could help remove the 
social stigma attached to migrant labor, 
and give to these dispossessed Amer- 
icans a feeling of belonging. 

A National Citizens Committee on 
Migrant Labor is to be organized on 
Oct. 22 at the Washington headquarters 
of the National Education Association. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


For How Long? 
By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Germans are a conquered people, so of course it's alli 


right to kick them around. But what happens later on? 


SHorTLY AFTER I drove into Germany, 
a young woman standing by the side 
of the road with a small suitcase at her 
feet hailed the car and I stopped to pick 
her up. She was going into Freiburg 
to visit a friend who had been sen- 
tenced to three months in jail by the 
French military authorities. 

It appears that this friend—a woman 
about 50 years old—was standing in 
line for a street car when the wife of a 
French officer came up behind her and 
knocked her hand from the grip on the 
side of the trolley. The German woman 
angrily muttered something about 
“French politeness” and then mounted 
the car where she stood beside the 
French woman for several blocks. Dur- 
ing the ride the French woman con- 
tinued to abuse her and even hit her. 

When the German woman left the car 
the French woman apparently followed 
at a distance to learn where she lived. 
Later a policeman came to the house, 
cross-examined all the tenants and lo- 
cated the “guilty person” who was then 
arrested. She was accused of insulting 
France. In jail she is not allowed to re- 
ceive visits but parcels of food can be 
left for her, providing they are brought 
personally to the front door. 


I pm not Hear the other side of the 
story, but the woman with me was a 
nice person about 40 years of age who 
was very grateful for the many favors 
this friend had shown her, and she was 
determined to be just as loyal in re- 
turn. She accepted the fate that had 
befallen her friend as one of the evils 
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of defeat and occupation. One week: 
later I heard a story almost exactly, 
the same in Berlin, where a Germar 
had been so bold as to criticize the be- 
havior of one of the foreign wives. Ir 
both cases, anger was carefully and de 
liberately suppressed. 
For how long? 


My HITCH-HIKER also told me abou* 
her own present circumstances. She 
was the wife of an engineer who hac! 
gone to war, been taken prisoner ir 
Russia and returned to Germany about 
a year ago. Since then he has been ar} 
invalid, unable to work. She is deeply, 
grateful to have him back and she car- H 
ries the whole burden of finding fooc’ 
and financial support for them both. 2 

She goes out into the fields two o» 
three times a week to bargain with the 
farmers. They were living on a die’ 
of cabbage, beets and a few potatoes: 
Out of their meager rations, she mad 
a weekly parcel for her friend in jail! 

That was not the end of the story 
Her three children and her parents) 
were killed one night when Freiburg 
was given a heavy bombing whicl 
practically destroyed the center of the 
city. At the same time, their home wa 
lost and all the furniture in it. Now th» 
lonely couple live in two rooms whic!) 
are slowly being furnished by negotia 
tions on the black market. 


WHEREVER I provE in Germany, I ker’ 
picking up people from the side of thi’ 
road. Invariably they were going int’ 
the country to gather food, or the 
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“were coming back with their little 
wicker baskets. Sometimes the baskets 
were empty. Sometimes they contained 
_a few potatoes or fresh vegetables. Two 
girls near Mainz told me that the farm- 
ers were becoming utterly impossible 
because they demand clothing and 
household articles instead of money. 
_ There is a general impression that 
farmers’ houses are stuffed with won- 
derful supplies of furs, bedding, table 
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linens, etc., all of which will go to pro- 
vide country daughters with fine dow- 
ries. These two city girls told me that 
the demands which the farmers made 
upon them amounted to intolerable 
blackmail. From many quarters I 
gained the impression that the indig- 
nation of the city people toward the 
farmers is slowly growing white hot. 

Military government is trying to 
force the farmers to disgorge their 
products, but no government has ever 
found a foolproof method of making 
the farmers give up everything. We 
stopped for dinner in an officers’ mess 
along the way, and a young American 
lieutenant told us that he had to go 
out that afternoon to find out how 
much the farmers were actually bring- 
ing in from the fields. Even as he said 
it, he shrugged his shoulders. 

I picked up a young man who had 
lost his arm in the war and was on his 
way to visit some relatives in the next 
town. He was happy to be alive and 
glad to be home, but he did not know 
where he would find work. Actually, 
there is not much use working because 
the wages are so low and there is so 
little to buy that you can get along 
almost as well without a job. 


ANOTHER MAN I PICKED up was driving 
a truck for the French military govern- 
ment, carting wood out of the French 
zone into France. To him his job was 
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U.S. Girt’s TEsTIMONY 
Puts GERMAN IN JAIL 
Frankfurt, July 29—Kurt Sper- 
ling, a 22-year-old Frankfurt 
streetcar conductor, received a six 
months’ jail sentence from Mil- 
itary Government Judge John 
Varda here this morning for en- 
gaging in a spirited but short 
scuffle with a Brooklyn girl, 32- 


year-old Sally Derman. 

His sentence resulted from her 
testimony that Sperling struck 
her when she refused to move 
from the entrance of a crowded 
all-German streetcar in Frank- 
furt. His request was in German, 
and after the brief fracas he de- 
clared he did not know she was an 
American girl. 

She admitted to reporters after 
the trial that she understood the 
German language from her Aus- 
trian-born parents, but refused to 
speak it when the conductor told 
her to move out of the entry way. 
She testified that she called him 
“A Nazi beast” in the ensuing 
scuffle. “I hate Germans,” she 
told reporters. 

From the Herald Tribune Bureau 


simply a matter of earning a livelihood 
and he took great pride in the fact that 
his big truck never broke down despite 
constant driving from dawn to dusk for 
days on end. His main trouble was 
housing, because he was not from that 
section of the country and had arrived 
long after most houses were more than 
jammed with extra people. Practically 
all communities in Germany ration 
rooms strictly on the basis of the num- 
ber of persons per square meter. The 
general average is two to three persons 
per room, although there are many 
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families that have managed to squeeze 
past the regulations and obtain more 
“living space” for themselves. 

So far as actual living in Germany 
is concerned, the law of the jungle still 
prevails. Hardly a commodity or serv- 
ice can be obtained for an ordinary cash 
payment. The “cigarette economy” has 
flourished profusely on a rotten Nazi 
basis of “what serves the state is right.” 
Now individuals are serving themselves. 

For how long? 


PRACTICALLY EVERY ONE of my. hitch- 
hikers deplored the necessity of deal- 
ing on the black market. Of course 
they had also deplored the necessity 
of subscribing to the Nazi regime 10 
years ago, but the fact of the matter is 
that military occupation has done little 
or nothing to lead the fight against the 
most insidious elements of economic 
demoralization. As long as supplies of 
food and fuel are so utterly insufficient, 
the black market will thrive. 

In Munich you could hardly go into 
the main railroad station because. of 
crowds of teen-age boys in rags. They 
were dealing in cigarettes. As I pushed 
through them, they whispered “cig- 
arettes, cigarettes” in my ear. Each of 
them had two or three shop-worn cig- 
arettes clutched in his dirty palm and 
they were ready either to buy or sell, 

We have already paid a big bill to 
the soldiers who dealt in occupation 
currency in the first 18 months after 
the war. As is now well known, the 
Russian army flooded Berlin with tre- 
mendous quantities of. marks, most of 
which were exchanged against watches, 
fountain pens and whatever dood-dads 
the American soldiers cared to dispose 
of at an enormous profit. The paper 
marks were converted into dollars and 
sent home in huge quantities, far out 
of proportion to the pay the soldiers 
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received. I have talked with sergeant 
who told me that they had sent 20, 
American dollars home within one y: 


Wuen THE Nazis ruled practically a 
of Europe, they were bitterly criticize 
for plundering the occcupied countrie 
It is a simple and straightforward fa 
that legalized plundering of German: 
by occupation forces is quite as inex 
cusable and disgraceful as anything 0 
a similar nature which the Germai 
soldiers did in Holland or France a 
the other countries. Hitler too had 
system of printing occupation currence: 
which gave the German soldiers fa 
more buying power than they had a 
home. With that money they wen 
through the occupied countries like — 
horde of locusts, buying everything i 
sight against valueless paper. | 

That, in essence, is exactly what ha 
been happening in Germany. There ar 
those who will say that the German. 
deserve it and are simply getting thei 
own back with interest. Perhaps the 
is what should happen, but as long @ 
such policies are countenanced, ther 
is little use in working up a lather © 
righteous indignation when comparin: 
Nazi methods with some of our own. 

It is highly educational to drive bac 
and forth over Germany and pick w 
the people on the highway. You lear 
a lot of things. Some people like t 
tell tall stories about, the situation, bu 
you generally find in speaking to stran 
gers that a tone of confidence. an 
frankness frequently prevails. , 

One thing is always certain, namel 
that you, will receive very grateful ex 
pressions of thanks for giving a lift ¢ 
those who would otherwise have t 
clamber aboard an overcrowded am 
uncertain. train, or. .walk long distance 
over: hot.xoads, wearing out precious 
footwear and working.up.an appetit. 
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PEOPLE DON'T HURRY AWAY FROM CHURCH AFTER THE SERVICE ON 
SUNDAY MORNING. . . . THEY LINGER A WHILE FOR CONVERSATION 
ECAUSE THEY FEEL THEIR KINSHIP WITH ONE Al IOTHER IN THE FAMIL’ 
E CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS. . . . BUT SOMETIMES THEY ARE SLOW TO ADMIT 
TO THE FELLOWSHIP THEY DON'T EVEN SAY “HELLO” 


Welcome Them to Worship! 


THE OTHER DAY 2 
us from some 
one side was a picture of a very beau- 
tiful church. e 
penciled this 

“We worshiped in this lovely church 
last Sunday. Felt rather 
though—no one spoke to us except 
pastor.” 
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On the other sid 


note: 


Strange, 


LORNELL 


Two WEEKS Aco a young girl came to 
pastor about a personal problem. 
He learned she had moved to the city 
several months before. He asked her 
whether or not she had been attending 
church since she came. 

“Well, yes, I did,” she said hesitat- 
“J went to the Lutheran church 
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attending eight Sundays in a row with- 
out a single person ever speaking to 
me, I felt sort of left out. I suppose I 
shouldn’t have felt that way, but it 
seemed so strange to worship there 
Sunday after Sunday, see the same 
people in the same pews, and not have 
any of them speak to me.” 

Perhaps she shouldn’t have felt that 
way—but she did! 


OF COURSE WE DON’T do it intention- 
ally. We’re really very happy to have 
them worship with us. When we see 
strangers in our church on Sunday 
morning, we’re glad they have found 
us, and that together we may worship 
our Lord. We may have nothing else 
in common. Perhaps they live in an 
entirely different social group than we 
do. Perhaps from their manners and 
dress we can tell they belong to a higher 
or a lower economic class than we. 
They may be of a different race. Their 
work, their hobbies, their interests may 
be poles apart from ours. 

But the center of our lives is the 
same—Jesus Christ. They have come 
to worship here on Sunday morning be- 
cause for them life finds its meaning in 
God as He is revealed to us in His Son. 
They have come to be a part of a wor- 
shiping congregation—singing His 
praise, confessing their sins and receiv- 
ing the assurance of His gracious for- 
giveness, being filled again with the 
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Eternal Word, rededicating their lives 
to His Service, sensing His benediction 
upon their lives. 

And that, too, is the reason we have 
come to worship this morning. How- 
ever great our worlds may differ other- 
wise, here at the center they are one. 
We acknowledge one Lord, one Bap- 
tism! 


THEN WHY DON’T WE tell them so? 
Why do we ignore them, as if they 
weren’t even there, sharing in this 
greatest experience of human life? 

Not in those words of course. They 
wouldn’t come natural to us. It would 
sound strange if we were to greet all 
strangers with such a declaration. Butit 
would be the underlying meaning when 
we would shake hands with them, smile 
and say, “Very happy to have you wor- 
ship with us this morning. Come again, 
won’t you?” 

For some of us it’s difficult to speak 
to strangers. Maybe the first time we 
will just smile, shake hands, and say, 
“Good morning.” But at least we won't 
act as if they weren’t there! 

It’s a small thing. But like other small 
acts it goes to make up the fabric of a 
larger truth. It’s one of the threads 
in the fabric of the “communion of 
saints.” It’s one of the little ways we 
can express that great overwhelming 
truth that in Christ Jesus we are all one 
body! 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of our fellow men, we engrave on. 
those tablets something which will brighten to all eternity.” 


—DaANIEL WEBSTER: 
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We Won’t Forget Hartwick 


Best way to be remembered for 150 years is to give your money to a college. 


Eccentric John Christopher Hartwick won't be forgotten because that's what he did 


Ir oLtp JoHN CHRISTOPHER HARTWICK 
could come back to life on Sept. 15, he 
would hurry to Hartwick College. On 
that day the 150th anniversary of the 
oldest Lutheran school in America, 
which he originally endowed, will be 
celebrated. 

There he would be startled to see the 
progressive, modern institution taking 
the place of the Gymnasium Seminale 
Theologicum et Missionarium which 
was created in Hartwick’s dreams. With 
President Henry J. Arnold he would 
stroll around the campus to examine 
the proposed sites of a religion and 
arts building, women’s. dormitory, 
men’s dormitory, health and physical 
education building to house a gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, health clinic, and 
student club rooms. 

Together they would discuss the re- 
cent merger of Hartwick Seminary and 
Hartwick College and the use of the 
seminary’s $100,000 worth of assets to 
start a school of religion and religious 
education. Pastor Hartwick would be 
pleased to note that other men have 
followed his example—that one bene- 
factor recently gave the school $50,000, 
and that another left $150,000 in trust 
for the institution. 


In HIs own pDAy Pastor Hartwick was 
in some ways far in advance of his 
times. Once he caused much resent- 
ment in Philadelphia because of an 
article protesting the death penalty for 
theft. “He asserted that such drastic 
punishment was contrary to divine 
law,” Henry H. Heins records in 
Throughout All the Years,* a history 
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of Hartwick’s influence in America 
since 1746. “City authorities were so 
incensed that they suppressed the ar- 


The bell will ring again... 

To the Hartwick College campus at Oneonta 
has come the bell which hung in the cupola of 
the Seminary building from 1815 to 1946. Dr. 
Arnold (at right) has been Hartwick College 
executive since 1939—first layman to be pres- 
ident of this institution. He was formerly at 
Wittenberg 


ticle and almost threw its hapless writer 
into prison,” continues Mr. Heins. 
Pastor Hartwick also devised a plan 


* Throughout All the Years. The Bicentennial 
Story of Hartwick in America. 1746-1946. By 
Henry Hardy Heins. Published 1946 by Hart- 
wick College. 
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whereby educational institutions should 
be run by the government for all the 
people. His own will expressed the de- 
sire that his estate be used for a public 
school open to all “the Ignorant un- 
gospelised Part of Mankind, of what- 
soever State, Colour or Complexion.” 
But in his day the thought of educating 
everyone at the expense of the govern- 
ment was regarded as rash indeed. 


LIKE MANY GENIUSES, however, Hart- 
wick also had his peculiarities. As a 
speaker he showed an utter disregard 
for human nature. Often he would be 
from one to two hours late for his serv- 
ices. Then he would have the people 
sing long hymns, and he would pray 
long prayers and preach long sermons 
with a German accent that made him 
almost unintelligible. 

From 1746 to 1758 he was able to 
maintain a tenuous hold on five congre- 
gations in the central Hudson Valley 
in New York state. But for the rest of 
his life he wandered from place to 
place. In 1759 he turned up in Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; in 1761 in New York; in 
1762 in New Providence and Hannover, 
Pa.; and so on until he died. 

Pastor Hartwick’s will was almost as 
confusing as his life. He provided, de- 
spite repeated protests of friends, that 
his chief heir should be “Jesus Christ 
the Son of God and Man.” Because of 
this the church almost lost control of 
his estate. New York state maintained 
that no heirs had presented themselves 
to claim the property. 


Acruatty Hartwick SEMINARY was 
founded in Sept. 15, 1797. Jeremiah 
Van Rensslaer of Albany, N. Y.; Fred- 
erick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Dr. Johann 
Christoph Kunze, son-in-law of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, met in the Al- 


bany Coffee House in New York City 
to organize the institution. : 

Dr. Kunze was appointed directo # 
and theological professor. He was to) 
remain with his congregation in wh 
York and teach in his own home. Thel 
Rev. Anthony Theodore Braun, pastor’ 
of First Church, Albany, was put in}: 
charge of a theological preparatory 
course. The Rev. John Frederick Ernst 
was to locate on the Hartwick tract 
Otsego County, N. Y., and instruct the” 
inhabitants in the lower school 
branches. Thus the school’s elementa 
department was in Cooperstown, 
preparatory department in Albany, it 
theological department in New York. 

To make the school even more sca 
tered, its library was in Schenectady, 
N. Y. A few weeks after Hartwick's : 
death, the trustees of Union College 
asked that Hartwick’s 400 books be de- 
posited in the library there until the” 
estate was ready to make other disposal) 
of them. The seminary did not get them® 
back until 1823. “f 

The seminary did not get a perma- 
nent home until 1815. Endless wrang 
lings tied matters again and again’ 
Cooperstown, N. Y., wanted the institu 
tion. Then citizens changed their minds: 
The town of Hartwick entered a bid! 
But the New York Ministeriu 4 
frowned. First Church, Albany, starte¢ 
work on a building, then backed down. 
Frederick Muhlenberg died in bank- 
ruptey, and the half of the estate in” 
his charge was lost completely. Th 
board of trustees resigned. 

Finally in 1815 a building was com 
pleted on Hartwick’s own land it 
Otsego County and like a sturdy oak 
the school took root. The Rev. Ernes® 
Lewis Hazelius was named first prin= 
cipal and soon won wide favor for they 
institution in the church. 
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Pastor Hazetius had had a colorful 
background and was an unusual per- 
sonality. At the age of five he had 
‘been taken by his Moravian parents in 
Germany to Herrnhut. Here the old 
Moravian bishop Polycarp Mueller 
took young Ernest in his arms and sol- 
emnly dedicated him to the ministry. 
“Had it not been for this incident, 
his whole life would have been entirely 
different,” explains Mr. Heins in the 
Hartwick bicentennial volume, “for 
Catherine the Great, empress of Rus- 
sia, was exceedingly desirous of adopt- 
ing him as her own son.” Ernest’s 
“mother and Catherine had been in- 
timate friends in school. 

_ The invitation was an enticing one, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Hazelius thoughtfully 
resolved to leave the decision up to the 
boy when he became a little older. At 
the age of 10 he was asked to choose. 
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“Hartwick"—home of the Seminary—for more than a century, and now abandoned 


“But an empress whom he had never 
seen was no match for the memory of 
the saintly old bishop who had held 
him in his arms. Ernest felt that he 
was meant to serve God in the min- 
istry, and so when the question was 
put to him, he did not hesitate to turn 
down Catherine the Great of Russia.” 


Earty ALumMNI of Hartwick imme- 
diately began to gain recognition. 
Among the first in Hartwick’s succes- 
sion of distinguished men was John 
Anthony Quitman. After leaving the 
academy he studied law and set up a 
practice in Natchez, Miss. In the war 
with Mexico he became a major-gen- 
eral and was appointed governor of the 
City of Mexico. Later he became a gov- 
ernor of Mississippi. 

Another outstanding son was Gen- 
eral George Miller Sternberg. In 1881 
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he announced, simultaneously with 
Louis Pasteur, the discovery of the 
pneumonia germ. The monument over 
his grave in the Arlington National 
Cemetery calls him: “Pioneer Amer- 
ican bacteriologist, distinguished by his 
studies of the causation and prevention 
of infectious diseases, by his discovery 
of the micro-organism causing pneu- 
monia, and scientific investigation of 
yellow fever, which paved the way for 
the experimental demonstration of the 
mode of transmission of the disease.” 
General Sternberg himself taught at 
Hartwick for two years. In his will he 
contributed generously to the school. 


HarTwicK WAS ONE OF THE FIRST 
academies in the country to become co- 
educational. In 1852, the trustees quietly 
adopted a resolution “that the board 
approve the action of the principal in 
establishing a female department in 
the seminary.” 

Although this kept the school from 
closing during the War Between the 
States, old John Christopher Hartwick 
would probably have gone into a fury 
over it. “The old story goes,” Mr. Heins 
has written, “that if he saw a ‘female’ 
walking down the street in his direc- 
tion, he would even jump over a fence 
if he had to, in a desperate attempt to 
avoid meeting her.” 

Big turning point in the history of 
Hartwick came in 1926. That year the 
board authorized “the promotion of a 
campaign for ‘A Greater Hartwick’ in- 
volving an appeal for $500,000 to be 
used equally for buildmgs and endow- 
ment in the development of present 
departments and courses.” 

Oneonta, N. Y., then offered $200,000 
and a suitable tract of land if the col- 
lege department would move there. 
During the school term 1927-28 the 
sophomore year of college work was 
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_ science hall was to be the first of s 


introduced at the seminary and plar S 
were made to open the college in Oni a 
onta in the fall of 1928. Temporary 
quarters were secured at the 15-room 
Walling mansion. » 

Board members thought 25 student 
would enroll. To their amazement, om 
the first day of registration 102 clam 
ored for admission. By the end a tl 
third week, enrollment had climbe 
175. Student body at the end of 1 
semester was 235. 

Ground was broken for a buildi 
on Oyaron Hill in 1928. Early in 1 
dedication services were held. 7 . 


buildings. 

Meanwhile changes were developin; 
at the seminary. Following the organ. 
ization of the college as a separate co! 
poration, it was decided to take h 
same step with the academy. e 
December 1929 three Hartwick cor 
porations were in existence. 

But the college alone was destined t 
carry on the Hartwick name. The the 
ological seminary and the academ 
tried to go their separate ways. Th) 
seminary moved to Brooklyn and th 
to Manhattan and the academy agai 
became a boys’ school. Enrollment : 
both institutions dwindled. In 19; 
Hartwick Academy closed its door 
The board dissolved in 1941, and a 
property reverted to the seminar~ 
Financial conditions finally forced 
seminary to suspend operations in 194 

The college was granted a permaneé 
charter by the New York board of 
gents in 1931. In 1947 the assets of : 
seminary have been merged with tho i 
of the college, so as of Sept. 15 aad 
year Hartwick College is left to ca 
on the 150 years of tradition which by 
gan when John Christopher Ha 
willed his property to “Jesus Christ t 
Son of God and Man.” 
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By DOROTHY RICKARD 


F RECENT WAR COME HOME TO TAKE BIG PART IN CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


Soldiers in Sunday School 


; 
Survey shows that GI Sunday school classes flourish in thousands of churches 


ReEniIcron WASN'T LEFT aboard the 
ILST’s or in the foxholes of Europe and 
the Pacific area when “Johnnie came 
marching home.” Many returning serv- 
jeemen brought their religion home 
hwith them. “Onward Christian Sol- 
idiers” has taken on a new significance 
among war veterans today. 

This is evident in the increasing num- 
hers of ex-servicemen’s Sunday school 
Classes formed. A recent survey of U.S. 
Protestant churches shows that 42 per 
tent have ex-servicemen’s classes or 
their equivalent. Some churches spon- 
Sor classes for the ex-servicemen alone, 
While others welcome civilian brothers 
into the classes, and still others have 
Classes for ex-servicemen and their 
Wives. 
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The survey further shows that the 
Lutheran Church—with a total of 45.1 
per cent—stands among the two leading 
churches having the greatest number of 
ex-servicemen’s Sunday school classes 
reported. 

While most of the classes are centered 
in the South and im the small towns of 
the East, there is a fairly constant 
sprinkling over the United States gen- 
erally. 


VerTerans’ Sunpay school classes were 
founded in all parts of the United States 
so simultaneously that it is impossible 
for one man to lay claim to having 
originated them. Perhaps the fact that 
they sprang up in Boston and in Kis- 
simi, Florida, at practically the same 
time is evidence of the churches’ desire 
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for recognizing servicemen through the 
formation of such classes. 

In telling how he had come to form 
one such class, one minister said, “I 
felt that the returning servicemen were 
a group of adults who had put aside 
their schoolboy interests to assume the 
full brunt of the greatest problem of 
the world—war. 

“Because these men have a different 
outlook, and have had a different ex- 
perience from any other group of men 
since World War I, and perhaps in his- 
tory, I felt that these ex-servicemen 
wouldn’t fit into the boys’ classes which 
they left, or into older men’s classes. 

“This group of young men, I believe, 
contains a vitality that can face the 
problems of the world today, take them 
apart, and find their solution. They 
are young and interested enough to 
face these problems squarely, not so old 
that they have become accustomed to 
shrugging them aside. 

“Tt is my belief that men such as these 
will guide the destiny of our republic 
in the years to come and the direction 
in which they guide it will influence 
our whole history.” 

The feeling that the returned vet- 
erans went away boys and came back 
men is expressed by a Sunday school 
teacher, who said, “Before the war my 
boys’ class was apt to ramble off to talk 
of yesterday’s football game, or a social 
function they had attended. Today this 
same class, now 100 per cent veterans, 
shows maturity. Their questions are 
more direct and thoughtful, and they 
have a broader conception of the cause 
and effect of current events.” 

“The purpose of having a veterans’ 
Sunday school class,” a minister says, 
“is, first, to hold and strengthen the 
religious attitude attained by many GIs 
during some of their wartime experi- 
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ences, and second, to unite in a common 
fellowship men who have had simi 
feelings and emotions.” 

Speaking of what the ex-GI discussee 
during a class meeting, one veteran sai¢ 
“T believe our prime interest is in peace, 
for the United States at least during) 


you understand, but peace with honor 

“Generally speaking,” 
“T think most of the veterans are inter- 
ested in present-day life, 0 
problem, politics and, of course, we’rt 
interested in community affairs. On th 
whole, the fellows seem a lot more ma 
ture than they were before the war.” 


SoME MINISTERS FIND that men whi 
went to war with a good spiritual back 
ground returned with it. But, for th 
most part, they say, there are few nev 
recruits for religion among the me 
bers of their ex-servicemen’s Sun 
school classes. 

Yet a minister in Iowa warns, “Be 
ware of assuming this passive attitude 
for those who do are missing an op 
portunity to take advantage of the war 
time-awakened feelings of some of th) 
young men who weren’t particular]! 
religious before the war. Many in th) 
category while ‘over there’ came 1) 
their first appreciation of what religi@r| 
can do.” 

What direction are the veterans’ Sur” 
day school classes taking? A ministe — 
of a church in Georgia says: “Our serv) 
icemen’s class has dedicated itself ~~ 
remaining as politically unfettered am 
Tace-prejudiced- free as they, as Chri 
tians, can.’ 

A minister in Illinois says: “I ha 
tried to instill in my class of ex-servicw 
men a feeling of true American in 
pendence, making them beholden to Bt 
man, but only to God.” 

Still another minister in Oklahorn 
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sresees the day when the ex-service- 
en’s Sunday school classes will be- 
e “the men’s classes.” “But when 
t day comes,” he says, “even though 
e veterans no longer think of them- 


RESPONSES TO THE LETTER addressed 
© pastors regarding “spiritual activ- 
ies of returned service personnel,” as 
wthorized by the Cleveland Conven- 
ion, brought a very limited number 
of replies; to be exact, 21. Six of the 
dastors reported no change in the in- 
terest of their ex-servicemen. Three 
‘elt they had even less interest in the 
bhurch than formerly. Seven reported 
encouraging results. 

A study of the reports from those 
pastors who found increased interest 
‘and activity reveals: 

When large numbers responded, it 
was for tasks in which numbers could 
be used, as in congregational visita- 
tions. 

It is an advantage to recognize 
their common interest and enlist 
them in groups, as Sunday school 
classes, Brotherhoods, senior League. 

Leadership ability of men was rec- 
ognized by giving them responsibil- 
ity, as Sunday school superintendent, 
president of Luther League, office in 
Brotherhood, membership on church 
council. 

Where veterans are especially loyal 
_ pastors capitalize on it to impress 
_ others with their responsibility. 


' Jupcinc FROM REPORTS received it 
Would seem that there is no basic 
change in the interest of the veterans 
in their church. Where they were active 
before service, they are active now. 
Where inactive formerly, only a few 
‘have been aroused to accept respon- 
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selves as veterans, we shall be hoping 
that their Christian training will be able 
to combine with their wartime training 
to make them better able to meet the 
problems of the world.” 


EPORT FROM UNITED LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS 


sibility now. As*in the case of most 
members, very much depends upon the 
interest of the pastor and people in the 
other members who compose the con- 
gregation. Efforts should be continued 
to use the services of all members of 
the congregation, including veterans. 

Here is a resume of some activities: 

Untry Cxurcn, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Veterans of three congregations are 
directly responsible for organization of 
Lutheran Students’ Association on the 
campuses of Rose Polytechnic Institute 
and Indiana State Teachers’ College. 
Yet these men do not attend church 
services regularly. Some have not re- 
deemed promises made during period 
of conflict. 

Trinity Cxyurcx, Akron, Ohio. Took 
lead in organization of confirmation 
classes of 1930 and 1931 into a Sunday 
school class with attendance of 60, goal 
of 100. Value lies in 1) it is their own 
initiative; 2) it is a continuous and 
growing program; 3) it represents hours 
of personal work; 4) it is interesting 
individuals who have been inactive. 

Farts Cuurcy, St. Paul, Minn. Our 
servicemen were very zealous in every 
member visitation. They respond well 
in all departments. 

Sr. Marruew’s Cxurcx, Crafton, Pa. 
One GI is Sunday school superintend- 
ent, another assistant superintendent; 
a third is chief usher. On certain Sun- 
days more veterans attend church serv- 
ice than members of church council. 

Hoty Trinity Cxurcs, Jeannette, Pa, 
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Twenty-five teams of servicemen con- 
ducted last every member visitation. 
At each home they left a card reading, 
“This has been one of our jobs for the 
church since we returned. Are you do- 
ing yours?” They form nucleus for 
active young men’s Bible class; also 
form active membership of brotherhood 
of 100 men. From their ranks come 
Sunday school superintendent, pres- 
ident of senior Luther League, pres- 
ident of young people’s league, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of brotherhood. Their 
interest is the pay-off for diligent work 
of pastor who kept in touch with them 
by personal letters while in the service 
and “who showed a personal interest 
upon their return.” 

Zion CuHurcH, Philadelphia. Empha- 
sis in every member visitation changed 
from financial to spiritual. Worked with 
the lukewarm 30 per cent of congrega- 
tion to emphasize blessings of regular 
attendance at services and in reception 
of Holy Communion. One veteran 
placed on each team of visitors. Their 
presence helped both the GIs and those 
whom they visited. Increased interest 


MOLLY BROWN 


A Story by Julia R. Craig 


ALMOST EVERY DAY, for the past few 
years, I have had occasion to walk down 
the famous Vine Street in Hollywood. 

A year or more ago there was an old 
woman selling flowers. She sat on a 
wooden stool, her flowers arranged in 
front of her on an improvised table— 
actually a box. 

She was there rain, wind or sun- 
shine. Her flowers were always fresh; 
a varied assortment of small bouquets. 
‘I have such a love for flowers, and they 
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showed in larger attendance at nex 
service of Holy Communion. 
ATONEMENT CHuRCcH, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
They are active in Sunday school, youn: 
people’s work, Boy Scouts, as leaders 
in athletics, and many regular at churel 
services. More than half of Sunda 
evening group of young people are vet 
erans. Fifty-two service members at 
tended “Roll Call and Memorial Sery 
ice” and 80 a recent dinner provi 
in their honor. Congregation has 
tempted to integrate these men 
women into the life of the congregatic 
rather than set them apart asa | 
group. , 
First Cuurcs, Richmond, Va. As re 
ported in Time, 25 teams wearing arm 
bands labeled “GI Lutheran Team’ 
began last September to call on j 
members AWOL, with result that 
tendance at church services incr 
materially. Same group interested 
civie activities. As leader stated, 
are determined not to be just a 
Sunday school class. We definitely 
some action and are going to keep Se 
ing something.” 


were so reasonable, I bought some 
most every day. 

She seemed to be liked by the 
who worked around there. They 
her Molly Brown. She interested 
I can’t say why. She had an air” 
apathy and I found myself feeling 
for her. I made tentative little 
but my efforts were mostly repelled. 

Finally, one day, she looked up ab 
smiled and said: “What will you haw 
today; the violets?” As I pinned 
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n my lapel, I asked: “Do you live far?” 
Not too far” was her noncommittal 
eC ply. 

One day, I offered her more than she 
sked. She shook her head. “No, you 
wre a regular customer.” I noticed she 
vas looking a little wan. “See here,” I 
aid. “Could I do something for you?” 
didn’t receive an answer, for she was 
aiting on another customer. 


I was out or town for a week. When 
. returned I walked down Vine again, 
saski g in the golden California sun- 
shine. I was passing the “Brown Derby” 
‘ut crossed to the other side of the 
treet purposely, for I was looking for- 
ward to seeing my old flower woman 
and to buying my accustomed bunch 
of violets. 

When I reached the place, there were 

wooden stool and box. Both were 
empty. The fragrant flowers were gone. 
I questioned the newsboy at the little 
stand close by and he said: “She keeled 
over several days ago. I called an am- 
bulance and they took her to a hos- 
pital” He gave me the address and I 
called a taxi and drove there. 

I was directed to her room, a bare 
little room—not a flower. Outside the 
door the nurse asked: “Are you a rel- 
ative?” I said, “No,” and then added 
proudly, “a friend,” for I felt she needed 
a friend. In answer to my inquiries the 
nurse informed me that it was a serious 
heart condition and it was only a mat- 
ter of a few days. 

When I walked into the room, the 
Patient seemed pleased to see me. I 
sat down beside her and took her hand. 
Slowly she spoke. “I’m glad you came. 
I know I haven’t very much time so I 
would like to tell you my little story.” 


_ SHE cLosep HER EYES for a moment 
and then went on. “My husband was 
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killed and I realized when my baby was 
just a few months old that I could not 
do for her. I gave her to some people 
who were rich and very kind. Believe 
me, it was a great sacrifice.” 

I said: “Don’t tell me more, Molly, 
if it tires you.” 

She sighed deeply. “No. It has been 
inside me so long. I want to tell some- 
one. I shall not reveal to you her 
name.” She took a few labored breaths 
and then continued. 

“Through the years I have kept up 
with her. I have gone to all her pic- 
tures; sometimes three or four times. 
I have been happy in her happiness. 
She does not know that she was adopted. 
Her foster mother would never tell her, 
I know.” A few tears slowly rolled 
down the faded cheeks but she did not 
bother to wipe them off. 

“Only once have I actually touched 
her. She was coming out of a broadcast 
studio and I was watching for her. I 
reached her before the crowd did and 
asked: ‘Please, will you let me pin this 
gardenia on your coat?’ When she said, 
"Yes, of course,’ she gave me the most 
radiant smile. I have never seen any- 
thing so lovely. It was then I touched 
her cheek. She was taking sorme money 
out of her bag but I hurriedly pushed 
through the crowd and out of sight.” 

“Don’t talk any more now, Molly,” I 
protested for I realized she was ex- 
hausted. “I think you are the most 
sacrificial mother I have ever known 
and...” I didn’t finish the sentence 
for she had closed her eyes. 

I was blinking furiously when I 
reached the street. Walking to the 
nearest florist I ordered lovely garde- 
nias to be sent to her. 

I decided that even the most beauti- 
ful and famous actress could have done 
far worse than to have known a mother 
like Molly Brown. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Christianity’s Second Birthplace 


By Ralph D. Heim 


Verses 19 to 30, Chapter Il of The Acts, 
are the reading. 


THE DECISIVE STEP had been taken and 
Christianity was on its way as a religion 
apart from Judaism. The first Gentile, 
not already a Jewish proselyte, had 
been admitted. 

Yet the problem would go on re- 
verberating through that first century 
like the thunder of a passing storm. It 
appears in these first two verses. In 
verse 19 Luke writes about those who 
preached the word “to one but unto the 
Jews only.” In verse 20 Luke says 
that “some... spake unto the Grecians” 
—Jews of Grecian culture, Jews in faith 
but Gentiles in origin, or Gentiles in 
both race and religion. 

The whole passage leads us back to 
Saul’s persecution after the martyrdom 
of Stephen. (Many things have been 
dated from that turning point.) As 
Luke put it (8:4) there were Christians 
of Jerusalem who then “were scat- 
tered abroad” and “went everywhere 
preaching the word.” Here Luke tells 
Theophilus further that some went to 
“Phenice,” meaning Phoenicia which 
extended north from Palestine along the 
border of the Mediterranean. Others 
went to Cyprus, the island we know 
by this name, now a British colony off 
the coast of Turkey. Still others, Luke 
says, came to Antioch, the city to which 
we refer in the title “Christianity’s Sec- 
ond Birthplace.” 


SoME OF THOSE last--mentioned 
preachers of the word came originally 
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from Cyprus and from Cyrene on th: 
north coast of Africa. Perhaps thi 
verse 20 marks a later stage in th 
growth of the congregation at Antio 
when Christians who first had beer 
driven from Jerusalem into Cypru! 
and Cyrene came now to Antioch. _ 
Whatever the facts of the calendar 
this was another landmark in the de: 
velopment of Christianity: now th 
Church had established itself in Syrie: 
(That is to surmise that the congrega 
tion at Antioch was founded before th 
Damascus congregation although th: 
latter is mentioned earlier in The Acts. ‘ 
Thus the Church had surged forwar’ 
again. This wave has carried it out © 
Palestine on its way to world coverag 
Next it will move to Asia Minor wit) 
Paul’s work in Syria and Cilicia (als 
mentioned earlier although it occurre’ 
later). After that it will spread tH 
Europe and, finally, everywhere. | 
That suggests the most significar’ 
reason for the surpassing importane@ 
of Antioch. One historian has said thi) 
the story of early Christianity is a tai. 
of three cities: Jerusalem, Rome, ar 
Antioch. Antioch is included not on 
because it was the place where Chriv) 
tianity first gained secure footing ou 
side Palestine and not only becauwy 
Christians were first called by th 
name there. Chiefly, Antioch was hon 
base for Paul’s missionary journeys. 


JERUSALEM COULD NEVER have been t)!), 
center for that far-flung enterprise | 
evangelization. Antioch was the fittin 
place for such an important purpos 
As the third largest city in the Romi 
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impire, it was outstanding. Thus it 
uld furnish the background, be the 
e, and set the pace for that newest 
nd greatest wave of early church de- 
elopment. 

Excepting a few such regions as 
China, the Roman Empire was the 
whole civilized world in those days. 
tt extended east and west from the 
Euphrates River to Britain, and north 
and south from what now, roughly, is 

Russia te the deserts of Africa. 
Founded in 27 s. c. with Augustus as 
emperor, the first dynasty of rulers con- 
‘tinued to a time shortly after Paul’s 
‘martyrdom. The apostle lived in the 
‘reigns of Augustus, Tiberius (14-37), 
‘Caligula (37-41), Claudius (41-54), and 
‘Nero (54-68). Some of those emperors 
were notable and others were only 
notorious. Yet it can be said that the 
-Caesars—whatever they may have been 
or done—prepared the way for the 

Church. 

That was a time of relatively greater 
political stability than the world ever 
knew before or since. There was a 
United Nations of a sort. Humanity 
lived under one government in which 
the various peoples could mingle freely 
and be sure of peace and order although 
it was maintained at the point of a 
sword. There was such a thing as world 
citizenship in which every man had the 
security of one uniform system of law 

_with a reasonable degree of justice ad- 

Mministered under military protection. 

Fortunately the more primitive Ro- 
mans had not destroyed Greek culture. 
Instead, they absorbed some degree of 
its learning and humanity. Although 
Latin was the language of government, 

Greek was widely known and used very 
“much as French is employed for inter- 
‘national communication today. The 
_ general mixture of races encouraged in- 
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terchange of thought for which there 
was Greek open-mindedness. 

Trade and travel could thrive be- 
cause the sea-lanes were kept safe and 
the roads were built to tie the empire 
together. Those highways by land and 
sea were alive with caravans, vessels 
and travelers. It was a time not unlike, 
in this respect, our own world with its 
fleets of trucks, planes, steamships, 
trains, and automobiles. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION was allowed and 
maintained in most of the areas and 
reigns. The ancient Greek and Roman 
mythologies had declined. That resulted 
in a moral bankruptcy which created 
a vacuum for the new ethics of Jesus to 
fill. Likewise, there was deeply felt 
need for the whole new faith which the 
Church offered with open hand. 

The Jews already had done much 
groundwork. They were providing a 
significant portion of the religious ele- 
ment in all Rome. Jerusalem was the 
center of worship not only for natives 
of Palestine but also for the Diaspora, 
the large number of Jews who were 
widely distributed among the other 
provinces of the empire. Most cities of 
size had their synagogues and smaller 
ones had their groups of Jews meeting 
for prayer. Other religions, beside the 
native pagan faiths of the more distant 
provinces, were Caesar-worship and 
the mystery cults. 

There would be abundant labor, ob- 
stacle, struggle, and martyrdom. Yet in 
many respects the world was ready by 
blessed providence for the messengers 
of the cross. Soon they would be going 
forth from Antioch. But that is a new 
section of Luke’s two-volume history. 
So, however impatient for that story 
his hearers may be, he writes another 
interlude which properly closes the 
present section, 
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A GREAT CONGREGATION at Antioch 
arose out of the work done by men 
mentioned in verses 19 and 20. News 
about it kept coming to the Mother 
Church in Jerusalem. As they had 
done in other such cases, they finally 
sent a commissioner to see and report 
and to help if possible (verses 21 to 24). 

It was Barnabas, that Christian noble- 
man, who more than once already had 
been the man of the hour in his quiet 
and humble way. He seems to have 
been a wealthy citizen of Cyprus, 
Joseph by name originally but called 
Barnabas “son of consolation,” by the 
apostles. By combining tradition with 
Scripture it can be said that he was the 
cousin of John Mark who later was 
companion of Paul on certain stages 
of his journeys and author of the Gos- 
pel which bears his name. Mark’s 
mother, Mary, was a relative of Bar- 
nabas. Some think that the “upper 
room” of the Last Supper and later 
meeting-place of the apostles was in 
her Jerusalem home. 

Barnabas had supported the common 
treasury generously in its beginnings. 
He had befriended Paul on that first 
visit to Jerusalem when the apostles 
could not believe the one-time perse- 
cutor had become their friend. Now, 
after visiting the promising church at 
Antioch and seeing the need for great 
leadership to match the opportunity, 
Barnabas thinks again of Paul. To Tar- 
sus, Paul’s last known whereabouts, he 
goes to find him. We would love to 
have even a verse about their meeting 
there. Where did Barnabas find Paul 
and what did they say? We have only 
the more important word that Barna- 
bas found and brought Paul to Antioch 
and the two worked together there for 
a year (verses 25 and 26). 

In our day Antioch is largely a ruin 
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with less than fifty thousand people liv- 
ing poorly on the old site. Not then 
There is no city existing today witk 
which to compare the most magnificent 
features of Roman Antioch. As you 
read the archaeological records of the 
plan on which it was laid out and built 
—with a four and a half mile mair 
street having a central lane for horse 
traffic and covered colonnades for pe- 
destrians; marble-paved cross streets: 
public building, statues, fountains, ane 
baths—you think of London or New 
York or Ottawa obliterated and begin tc 


tremble at such possibilities as time 


may bring forth. 


In AntiocH there was a congregatior 
with a staff of five ministers (13:1) anc 
they had a spirit of service worthy 0: 
emulation in any place or age. More 
and nobler works are reported later 
but here (verses 27 to 30) they senc 
relief to drouth- and famine-stricker 
brethren in Judea. That is an interest- 
ing situation to contemplate in Lu- 
theran World Action days, when the 
children in America feed and clothe the 
parent in Europe. Also in the days o 
Zionism’s irrigation and scientific agri- 
culture in Palestine, when better way! 
to help have been found. 

“Every man” in that congregation 
contributed “according to his ability” 
and Paul and Barnabas were appointeé 
“executive directors” to carry the fund: 
to Jerusalem. And now American Pres: 
byterians have a mission in Antioch 

Some three centuries after Paul 
there was a Roman emperor known a’ 
Julian the Apostate. He tried to reo 
establish the old Roman religion in the 
place of Christianity. While he was 
dying after battle near Antioch, he ik 
said to have declared: “Thou hast con- 
quered, O pale Galilean.” It was & 
fitting place for such a declaration. 
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Well,” she said, “that takes care of 
the Children of the Church—on paper.” 
_ “Now comes the real work!” 

| “Go ’long! It’s not so bad now, is it 
really?” 

“Of course not. It’s a lot of fun, to 
oe quite honest. We just seem to be 
doing more when we groan a little.” 

“Trouble is, we groan where other 
people can hear us. Then they believe 
us and are afraid ever to tackle it them- 
selves. Honestly, if people only re- 
alized how easy and flexible the Chil- 
dren of the Church program is to adapt 
to the needs of the particular children 
you have in mind, there wouldn’t be a 
congregation in the ULC without one!” 
She was as nearly excited as I have 
ever seen her. She checked herself 
with a laugh. “There I go, riding my 
hobby again. Now it is time for me to 
run along.” 

She gathered up her portfolio and 
tucked her dilapidated leader’s guide 
in beside the worksheets. “I wish I had 
the courage to discard this poor old 
thing. It’s full of footnotes and sug- 
gestions from other years which I 
haven’t the ambition to copy into an- 
other book.” 


AT THE DooR she paused. “By the way, 
have you seen Mrs. Hedges lately?” 

“I’m ashamed to say that I haven’t 
seen her since we came home. Francie 


Mrs. SULLIVAN was here this morning. 


has been here several times on errands . 


of various sorts, so I’ve had a full report 
on her mother.” 

“T think she’s lonely. You know how 
active she was in all sorts of church 
and community affairs before this 
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Mrs. Hedges Takes the Reins 


miserable heart condition laid her low.” 

“It must be hard to be cut out of all 
that. I went to see her several times 
after your husband said I might.”—Mrs. 
Sullivan’s husband is a doctor and a 
member of our church council.—“She 
seemed to be taking it very well.” 

“Oh, she is. She’s quite cheerful, but. 
—wWell, you do what you want. I just 
think she’d appreciate it if more of us 
who worked with her before would look 
in on her now.” 

It was a couple of days before I got 
around to following Mrs. Sullivan’s 
lead, but on Friday afternoon I got 
there at last. 

“Hello, Mrs. Lathrop!” Francie 
scrambled from the porch swing. “I’m 
finishing my homework so that I can go 
to the movies tonight with a character 
named Mark Lathrop. Ever hear of 
him?—Mother’s in the kitchen; I’ll call 
her.” 


ALTHOUGH IT Is September and the 
children have started back to school, 
the thermometer doesn’t seem to have 
heard the news. I was glad to drop 
into the swaying aluminum chair gn 
the shady porch. The modernistic porch 
furniture is so different from the fur- 
nishings of the rest of the house I was 
sure I could see Francie’s hand in its 
choice. 

Mrs. Hedges hustled out, damp- 
handed but clear-eyed. “So glad you 
came. No, I didn’t need to start getting 
dinner yet, but now that I’ve taken over 
the cooking again I like to take my time 
to it. Careful, Francie, don’t drop that 
load of books. You don’t have to go in 
just because Mrs. Lathrop came.” 
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“No, Francie, don’t let me drive you 
indoors. This is a lovely spot here.” 

“You’re not driving me inside. It’s 
that overgrown conscience of mine. To- 
night I’m going to the movies. Tomor- 
row I help with the housework in the 
morning and go on that hike and doggie 
roast in the afternoon and evening. 
Sunday morning’s full of church and 
Sunday school and something always 
turns up in the afternoon. It will end 
with my having to miss Luther League 
if I don’t get my work done now.” 

She sounded very pious but her 
mouth had a strange little quirk which 
shared the secret that it was not duty 
pure and simple which drew her to 
League meetings. 

“Well,” I said, as Francie vanished 
into the entrance hall, “you must be 
feeling better if you’re taking over the 
cooking again.” 

“Oh, I am. I have to go slowly. Dr. 
Sullivan says the most insulting things 
to me if I try to do very much. But I 
just had to get the reins back into my 
hands. The things Francie could do to 
perfectly good food would make your 
hair curl.” She dropped her voice and 
looked over her shoulder to make sure 
we were not overheard. “We had tough 
meat, and vegetables that were either 
hard or boiled to nothing. The only 
thing she can really do well is bake a 
cake. With the price of food I couldn’t 
let it go on.” 

“Well, the cake is one score in her 
favor. Lots of people can’t do that.” 

“I know they can’t—and at her age 
they shouldn’t have to. She'll have 
years of work ahead of her; she might 
as well have fun now.” 


I DIDN'T QUITE AGREE, but I hadn’t 
come to argue with her over a balanced 
program of work and play, headwork 
and handwork. “That whole crowd of 
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young folks seems to be having fun: 
They are so delighted to see one another 
after the summer’s separation they de 
nothing but dash from one house te 
another.” I went on to talk about things 
in the community which I thought 
might interest her. é 

Suddenly Mrs. Hedges sprang to h 
feet. “There’s that cat again! It sn 
around in our bushes and I know its 
going to get a bird one of these days! 
I keep these little pebbles here to throw 
at it.” She hurled one with surprisi 
accuracy. Mr. Cat streaked for safety 
My hostess came back to her chair with 
a satisfied expression. “The doctor says 
I’m crazy, but we’ve spent years en- 
couraging the birds to bathe in our poo 

and feed at our tray in the winter. [mn 
just not going to have that cat spoil i 
all” Her laughter did not cover uy 
her determination. 

“The doctor says that if I were 4 
worm fancier I wouldn’t think much oF 
birds, either, but I hate worms ang 
bugs.” 

The phone rang, and while she triec 
to be polite, I could tell her ears were 
straining. “Who was that?” she calle 
as Francie hung up. 

“Man for dad.” 

“Didn’t he say who he was?” 

“T didn’t ask.” 

“Did you ask if you could take # 
message?” 

“Of course, I did.” 

“Didn’t you ask whether he’d like te 
speak to me?” 

As the interrogation went on, I rose 
to my feet. Mrs. Hedges collected her-- 
self and expressed the appropriate grat-- 
itude for my call. Under her words: 
however, lay the tense preoccupation 
of the driver of a skittish horse. Wher 
she said “get the reins back,” she really, 
meant it. 
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1 Away? 


| For several years my husband was city 
treasurer. He disappointed me very much 
7 doing some things that were decidedly 


fair in his dealings that I can’t yet 
erstand what made him stoop to trick- 


ime to pay. 
This scandal has me down. I feel that 
sur friends will never have anything io do 


everybody knows us, and they're not slow 
im saying what they think. I have proposed 
) that we leave this community and make a 
‘mew start somewhere where we're not 
| known, but my husband won't do it He 
doesn’t seem to be so much embarrassed as 
I My idea now is to go to Cleveland and 
| get a position, regardless of what Lloyd 
does. I believe that if I go hell come too. 

I just can’t stand to have people looking 
at me accusingly and feel that they're al- 
ways talking about us. 


You'd better stay where you are. n 
“such a dilemma the first impulse, of 
’ course, is to run away. An embarrassed 
person wants to avoid the glance of 
_ friends and acquaintances. But to start 
_ out in a new community, where you 
- kmow no one and you have the good 
| will of no one, would be a tough propo- 
 Sition. 

It’s not likely that your friends are 
going to drop you because your husband 
has failed to go straight. There may be 
some embarrassment at first, but it won't 
last long. Many people undoubiedly 
sympathize with you, especially so since 
you had no hand in the moral lapse. 
You'll need your friends—you'd miss 
them severely out in the cold world 
_ among strangers 
Furthermore, Lloyd needs you. You 
__ ean lead him into genuine penitence and 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


a determination ito follow Christian 
ideals. He has to get goimg again in 
earning an honest livelihood. His morale 
is probably low enough without being 
deserted. In standing by him you'll not 
be condoning his guilt. You can yet 
have a fine life together if you work 
together for it. 

While your husband has taken 2 
wrong course the bigger and more 
Christian people will want to see him 
make a good comeback. Some will be 
ready to help him. It's best to face such 
situations bravely, with open eyes, and 
count upon the moral support of ac- 
quaintances and friends. Both of you 
know the way around im your home city 
—that’s a big advantage. 


Always Late 


I have a business friend whom Ive 
known since school days. Since we enjoy 
one another's company, we sometimes meet 
for lunch. I pick him up with the car, or 
occasionally he calls for me. But he’s al- 
ways late. Our long association has made 
it hard to say much about it, but it’s no 
fun always to be kept waiting—especially 
in the hot sun, or in a blizzard. 


Courtesy, good will, and friendship 
require something from us. But they 
dont call for umreasonable Imconven- 
ience. Call his tardiness to atiention In 
a jesting way, and repeat the treatment 
if needed. If he persists, perhaps you 
had better forget to be there occasion- 
ally in order to underline what you've 
said. Ultimately you may need a full- 
dress discussion of the matier 

Such a fault may be due to a low 
valuation of time, carelessness about 
watching time, too litile care about stop- 
ping a previous activity in time, too 
much presumption on friendship, or an 
undue sense of one’s own importance. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Christian Faith is Reasonable 


Revelation and Reason: The Christian Doctrine of Faith and Knowledge. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. Westminster. 440 pages. $4.50. 

Before reading this book the reviewer chanced to run across reviews written fro. 
two contrasting points of view. A conservative reviewer considered the work as unsoun 
because it yielded too much to reason in its interpretation of the Scriptures. A liber: 
reviewer pointed out that Brunner was too dependent upon the conservative gospel « 
Luther and Kierkegaard to be taken seriously today. After reading the book I can s¢ 


By Emil Brunne 


why extremists find little comfort in its 
pages. The man who is concerned to come 
to terms with both revelation and reason, 
however, will find it helpful. 

He will find the book helpful, it should 
be added, providing he is willing to dis- 
cipline himself to the task of becoming 
acquainted with the basic problems of his- 
torical theology. The author states in his 
preface that the book “is not addressed to 
theologians only.” The contents of the 
book certainly should be shared as the 
common property of all Christians. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the layman 
will enjoy coping with the rich store of 
philosophical and theological ideas that 
come to light in the book. The layman 
will grasp these truths more readily if they 
are placed in a Biblical setting and if they 
come to him from the lips of his pastor. 

It is a tragedy that a book such as this 
will not be read by those who need it 
most, that is, by sincere, intelligent men 
who are in quest of a faith and who never- 
theless refuse to consider for a moment 
that Christianity may be the answer to that 
quest. Brunner offers a place for reason 
in Christianity in a situation where some 
obscurantist theologians are calling upon 
man to abandon all reason. There is a 
difference between putting our faith and 
hope in reason and in giving reason its 
proper place in religion and in the affairs 
of man. Brunner makes that difference 
clear for the Protestant Christian. 

The book should be of additional service 
in clarifying many of the basic problems 
of theology. Among these problems are 
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the following: the nature of the Word 
God, the uniqueness of the Christian con 
ception of love, true Christianity as the 
onomy rather than autonomy or hete1 
onomy, the problem of tolerance, the na 
ture of the Protestant view of faith an 
the atonement, the influence of Gree 
thought in the life of the church, Chris 
tianity’s claim to absoluteness over agains 
other world religions. 

We are encouraged to hope for a brighte 
future for Protestantism when we find th 
European church producing a theolog 
which is at the same time realistic, Biblice 
and creative. M. W. Boyer 

Carthage College 


Treasure of the Atonement 


The Suffering Saviour. By F. W. Krummache 
Moody Press. 444 pages. $3.50. 


This is a spiritual treasure of a previou 
century for this generation. It is one of th 
Wycliffe series of Christian classics edite 
by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, internationall: 
known bibliographer and author. This bool 
is more than a reprinting of the origina 
English translation. Some deletion is evi 
dent but nothing of value was lost. Th 
Christo-centric substance of the bool 
meets the eye and heart throughout it 
three divisions—“The Outer Court,” “Th: 
Holy Place,” “The Most Holy Place.” Her 
is one of the very finest devotional inter’ 
pretations of the episodes which cluste 
about the Lord’s last hours. 

Brilliant contemporary of Schelling 
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‘riedrich Strauss, Ranke, Hengstenberg, 
Teander, the author is at his best in this 
‘reat work centering in the atonement of 
he Saviour. His clarity of style, richness 
of spiritual feeling, breadth of imagina- 
ion, strength of appeal, make the reader 
‘eel the warmth and worth of his words. 
<rummacher loved the Christ of the Cross 
and knew how to present Him to an age 
drifting in the direction of infidelity and 
rationalism. 

If you want fire, fervor and faith, bril- 
liant exposition, warm-hearted devotion, 
this book is for you. JouN F. FEDDERS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Knowing Others 


lt So Happened. By Muriel Lester. Harper. 
240 pages. $2.00. 

Muriel Lester is founder of Kingsley 
Hall, a settlement house in London’s East 
End. She is the international secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation—an or- 
ganization which unites those of all nations 
and creeds who believe in the way of love 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

This book is a sequel to a previous vol- 
ume of the same kind entitled It Occurred 
to Me. Both of them are accounts of ex- 
periences in many lands which Muriel 
Lester visited in the interest of peace and 
good will among men. 

She tells here some of the things that 
“happened” during her visits to China, 
England, the European continent, India, 
Palestine, United States, Latin America, 
and of her experiences when interned by 
her own government—Great Britain—for 
her peace activities during the war. 

The great value of these personal notes 
is that first of all they are fascinating 
reading, and then that they bring to the 
reader intimate pictures of what was go- 
ing on in different parts of the world and 
why various people behave as they do. 

All who really wish to know other peo- 
ple as they are, will want to see them 
through Muriel Lester’s experiences re- 
counted here. C. P. Harry 

Norristown, Pa. 
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Allegory and Imagination 


The Believer-Priest in the Tabernacle Furni- 
ture. By Harold B. Street. Moody Press. 160 
pages. 

This is a treatise written by a former 
missionary to Ethiopia and deputation sec- 
retary of the Sudan Interior Mission during 
the exigencies of war in a far land, when, 
because of hurried removal to another sta- 
tion. and quarantine from other families, 
no reading material was available except 
the Bible itself. 

The aim of the book is to relate the ac- 
count of the tabernacle in Exodus to the 
progress of Christian experience, resulting 
in a kind of allegory with argument by 
analogy. The book is Scriptural in source 
and in abundant quotation. But it is at 
least debatable whether this allegorical 
interpretation of the description of the 
tabernacle furniture is not a notion from 
the outside injected into Scripture. The 
imagination has to reach far to maintain 
the connection. 

A few unusual experiences of the mission 
field makes one feel disappointed that more 
of these could not have been used instead 
of some of the already familiar illustrations 
and anecdotes of the revival preacher. 

Nokomis, Ill. A. L. ANGERSBACH 


Reminiscence 


Persons and Events. By Ludwig Ernest Fuer- 
bringer. Concordia. 274 pages. $2.50. 


Just at the time the Missouri Synod was 
celebrating its centennial, there occurred 
the death of Dr. Fuerbringer (May 6) who 
had himself lived through 83 years of the 
synod’s history. For 50 years he’had been 
a teacher at Concordia Seminary. Stored 
in his memory were countless details re- 
garding persons and events in his church’s 
life—some of which have been gleaned for 
the making of this interesting volume. 
Augustus F. Craemer, Wilhelm Sihler, 
Ferdinand Sievers, and a dozen other per- 
sons are described. A concluding chapter, 
“St. Louis Sixty Years Ago and Now,” is 
full of interesting data. 
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Across the Desk 


Readers of THz LUTHERAN and through 
them the entirety of the membership 
of the ULCA are anticipating a series 
of articles which Editor Ruff will pro- 
vide and thus acquaint the churches 
with the program, the participants, and 
the proposals for the future which the 
recent conference in Lund, Sweden, has 
accomplished. 

But our contacts with THe LUTHERAN, 
prior to, during, and following the con- 
vention had revealed several “off the 
record” contacts and influences in 
which we are sure the readers of this 
department will be interested. It is 
relative to some of these that we sought 
information in an interview with Dr. 
Ruff on Aug. 11 in his office. 

Said he concerning the trip across 
the Atlantic, “We sailed from New York 
on June 11 on the ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ 
I was one of a group whose primary 
purpose in making the trip was to at- 
tend the Lund meeting. There were 
representatives of most of the Lutheran 
synods in America, the greatest number 
coming from the ULC. Delegations dif- 
fered in size, reflecting the numerical 
strength of the Lutheran groups in 
America from which they came. 

“We landed in Southampton on June 
16, and went immediately to London in 
order to,go by plane to France, where 
it had been arranged for us to attend 
a convention of the pastors and congre- 
gations of the Lutheran Church of 
France.” The ecclesiastical body thus 
named consists of three synods, namely 
that of Paris and of Montbeliard which 
are distinctly French in origin and in 
language of worship. The membership 
of these two is approximately 70,000. 
Their first contacts with American fel- 
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low-believers began in 1918, the ye: 
in which American soldiers came 1 
France for World War I. They wei 
cordially welcomed by their Frene 
brethren, both in Paris and in the sout 
of France where convalescent Luther 
ans were sent to regain their healt] 
There, by the way, many of them me 
an English-speaking Lutheran, Paste 
Wheatcroft, who is now a bishop. 

During and after the first World Wa: 
the head of the French-speaking Lu 
theran churches of France was Bisho 
Bach. He and his English wife cam 
to Eisenach, Germany, in 1923 to th 
first Lutheran World Convention. Late 
they accepted an invitation to come t 
America and “among other places o 
interest” they called at the office of Tx 
LUTHERAN, 

The third group of French Lutheran 
consists of members of the congrega: 
tions in Alsace. Earlier the language o 
worship among them was German. I 
number they approximated 300,000 
When France was “Hitlerized” in 194€ 
the use of French, which was legalize: 
by the treaty of Versailles, was o 
course forbidden and the use of Ger: 
man restored. 

Dr. Ruff continued concerning thy 
visit to Paris which lasted a week. Thw 
previously arranged trip to Montbeliare 
had to be cancelled because of trans: 
portation difficulty. “Our party con 
sisted,” he explained, “of delegates Fry 
Tulloss, Walker, Beisler, Henninger 


' and others. We were honored by a re~ 


ception which Bishop Wheatcroft ane 
others gave us, where we met prac- 
tically all the Tatieren clergy oO» 
the Paris area.’ 

“You encountered the ecclesiadtials 
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:onditions that involve nationalities in 
these meetings?” we suggested. Dr. 
Ruff’s response to this query was an 
extended reference to the impressions 
made upon him in Paris, but which to 
a more or less equivalent extent con- 
front our brethren wherever a Lutheran 
organization has been established. 
‘Using the French congregations as a 
‘starting point, he referred to the first 
problem, which is economic. Said he: 

“Poverty in almost every part of 
‘Europe is the first fact to be faced. The 
degree to which destruction of property 
was wrought by battles and bombs is 
‘beyond imagination.” 

He continued: “In France where the 
possession of the Saar is an economic 
advantage, there are also the more 
subtle, but scarcely less potent forces 
which are the factors of nationalism.” 

Among the groups in Europe con- 
cerning whom the American news- 
papers and magazines have had much 
to say.is Poland. Poland has Lutheran 
churches and a Lutheran organization, 
although the majority of the people are 
Roman Catholics. One of the rumors 
current prior to its invasion by Hitler’s 
armies claimed that the Vatican was 
planning to make the Polish national 
church the doorway through which Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries would pass 
to convert atheist, communistic Russia 
to Christianity and thereby restore 
unity in the holy Christian Church, with 
all the political power which it could 
and did exercise in the days of Pope 
Gregory the Great. We suggested to 
Dr. Ruff that Premier Stalin had 
thrown a Soviet monkey wrench into 
this ecclesiastical mechanism by invit- 
ing the Russian bishops of the holy 
synod to a meeting in Moscow, thereby 
giving the Eastern Catholic hierarchy 
an appearance of again functioning. Did 
Dr. Ruff see any evidence of such super 
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diplomacy? we asked. 

Said he, relative to Poland: “In Po- 
land the churches are enjoying a legal 
equality that enables small groups to 
enjoy the benefits of state recognition. 
For example, the Methodists have been 
granted new ecclesiastical privileges.” 
After Poland some mention was made 
to what has been- occurring in that bor- 
der country, Czechoslovakia. Unity in 
the areas occupied by this government 
was highly praised when it was begun 
“in exile,’ that is, when Masaryk at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
after conferences with President Wil- 
son in Washington, proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of his nation as an inde- 
pendent democracy. But Germans, Bo- 
hemians, Moravians, continued insisting 
on the distinctions of language, tradi- 
tion or cults, so that Christian unity 
was little more than an ideal. 

Then we put our final, our sixty-four 
dollar query. We asked Dr. Ruff con- 
cerning unity of the Lund convention 
where representatives from twenty na- 
tional churches had signed the consti- 
tution of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. Were there not competing groups 
among them on the basis of doctrine, 
language, and leadership? Said he in 
reply, “I did not hear even the mention 
of nationalistic jealousies or of com- 
petitive ambitions for rulership during 
the convention.” He continued, “There 
was no Nazism among the German 
delegates. On the contrary; most of 
those present from that area had been 
the victims of persecution. They are 
unalterably opposed to the religious 
tenets of national socialism as Hitler 
defined it. They expressed their an- 
ticipation of continued suffering for the 
sins and errors of contemporary fellow- 
countrymen, who undertook to be neu- 
tral to the Hitler movement.” 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Relocation of Chicago Seminary 
Is a “War Casualty “says Dr. Weng 


By GLenN G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—“The proposed relocation of 
Chicago Seminary to ‘the campus of the 
University of Chicago, which would have 
been a distinct forward step, is a war 
casualty,” said Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, Illinois Synod president, 
and chairman of the ways and 
means committee of the seminary. 

This comment followed a meeting of the 
executive committee of the seminary 
board, held Aug. 20, and called to consider 
a report of the ways and means committee. 

Negotiations over the much-discussed 
removal of the seminary had broken down. 
Although the synod, at its recent conven- 
tion, asserted an interest in the proposed 
move, the university was unable to pro- 
vide the necessary quarters to which the 
seminary could migrate. The Orthogenic 
School, on the campus of the university, 
had been the promised location, but the 
university has been unable to vacate be- 
cause of a tie-up in other arrangements. 


Illinois 


GROUND-BREAKING ceremonies for this $47,000 church and Sunday school of the newly orgae 


The ways and means committee’s repor) 
stating these facts, recommended that fur® 
ther plans to move the seminary be abani 
doned. The executive committee adoptes 
the report and recommended that it b» 
submitted to the board of the seminary fo) 
ratification on Sept. 22. 

The seminary, at its summer convoca_ 
tion of the graduate school, awarded thre / 
bachelor of divinity and five master c 
sacred theology degrees. Under the lead! 
ership of its president, Dr. Charles 8 
Foelsch, the seminary has been ma j 
striking progress. One of the most notabl| 
evidences of progress has been found i 
the increasing influence of its summe 
program. This summer, during the tw 
three-week sessions, 100 students were ii 
attendance, 87 taking work toward a de 
gree. These students came from 11 chure” 
bodies, and from 20 synods of the ULC. | 

The convocation was addressed by Di) 
O. A. Geiseman, Grace Church, Rive 
Forest, on the theme: “Keep Christ at thi 
Heart of Your Ministry.” Dr. Geisemay 
a member of the Missouri Synod, is a re 
cipient of a graduate degree from Chicag) 

A feature of the convocation was th 


a 


| 
i 
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ized Redeemer mission in Toronto were conducted Aug. 17. The building is to be erected at Blow 
Street and Indian Road. The Rev. Henry W. Opperman, pastor of the new congregation, was _ 


charge of the service and turned the sod with a golden spade 
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cemier showing of the stewardship film 
"And Now I See.” This picture, produced 
"1 Hollywood by Cathedral Films for the 
yj) aymen’s Movement for Stewardship, de- 
icts the process whereby the average 
ouncilman is introduced to the total work 
f the church, and becomes stewardship- 
ainded. 
Reaction to the film was enthusiastic. 
‘he Rev. George J. Curran, chairman of 
‘he stewardship committee of synod, re- 
vorts that the response of the pastors has 
yeen wholehearted to the schedule of 
howings on the territory. 
THE LurHeER LeacvE of Illinois, under the 
‘eadership of its president, Miss Ruth 
areve, has become stewardship-minded. 
‘t is first among the leagues of the ULC 
Pe go over the top in payment of its ap- 
dortionment for 1947, and first also to ex- 
eed its three-year quota for the China- 
Skeldon project. 
_ Tue Rev. Harotp W. Retscu has accepted 
a call as superintendent of the Social Mis- 
sion Society of Illinois, and will begin his 
“ministry in that position Oct. 15. Pastor 
‘Reisch at present is on the staff of the 
‘Board of Inner Missions of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 
A SIGNAL HONOR was conferred recently 
upon Dr. Orlando Ingvolstad, former pas- 
tor of Wicker Park Church, Chicago, by 
King Haakon VII of Norway. Dr. Ingvol- 
stad was made a knight, first class, of the 
‘Royal Order of St. Olaf, as a recognition 
‘of his services to Norway during the war 
‘years. As general secretary of American 
Relief for Norway, he was directing head 
of a program which sent $3,000,000 and 35 
carloads of clothing overseas. Mr. J. O. A. 
'Preus, Lutheran layman and former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, also received com- 
-Mendation for efforts in that organization. 

ANOTHER VENTURE into the use of the mo- 
tion picture as a promotional medium is 
being made by the Lutheran Home Finding 
Society, an agency serving National Lu- 
theran Council churches in the placement 
of dependent children in foster homes. 
“Come Unto Me,” a color sound picture, 
depicting the varied activities of a Lu- 
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theran Child Welfare agency, is being used 
by Mr. R. A. Gustafson, superintendent, as 
a means of explaining the work. 

COMPLETE REORGANIZATION of the Board 
of Ministerial Education was accomplished 
recently. In its new form, the board will 
be headed by the Rev. George Aigner, 
Evanston, with the Rev. Arthur Neumann, 
St. Louis, and Dr. Thomas Lahners, De- 
catur, serving as secretary and treasurer. 
The board will follow the program indi- 
cated by the Board of Education, in that it 
will act in a supervisory capacity, working 
with the student from high school through 
seminary. The newly constituted board 
was brought into being as a result of a 
change in the constitution of synod. In 
addition to financial help, it will view its 
chief task as recruiting and counseling. 

Intinois LuTHERAN SuMMER ScHooL fin- 
ished another successful session at Long 
Lake the latter part of July. Attendances 
for the two-week period exceeded 300. 
Classes for youngsters of primary age 
were conducted by Mrs. Albert Seidelman. 
The Rev. Byron Keisler, chaplain at Car- 
thage College, instructed classes in Bible 
study. The Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, director 
of Youth Activities for Ohio Synod, and 
the Rev. Erwin Spees, of the Parish and 
Church School Board, led courses in Sun- 
day school procedures. The Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease held a class in Luther League 
programing. Miss Norma Bloomquist, mis- 
sionary on furlough from Liberia, con- 
ducted a course on mission study. 

Camp courses for youths were conducted 
by Pastors Samuel Besecker, K. Bruno 
Neumann, George Aigner, and Glenn Gil- 
bert. An activities program was developed 
by the Rev. Leland Ogan. Mrs. Ogan di- 
rected the camp choir. A dedication serv- 
ice with a life service emphasis concluded 
the program for each week. The Rev. Paul 
Nordsiek served as president of the board, 
with the Rev. George Aigner as dean. Miss 
Karen Anderson was registrar, and the 
Rev. Ray C. Shawl was treasurer. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Carl Berhenke, 
pastor of Ascension Church, Chicago, has 
been program director at Camp Gray, 
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Saugatuck, Mich., a camp for underpriv- 
ileged children. . . . The Rev. William H. 
Baar, former navy chaplain and Miss 
Kathryn Louise Oie were married Sept. 1 
at Eau Claire, Wis. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. W. Otterbein, pastor 
of North Austin Church, Chicago, assisted 
by the Rev. Millard H. Stiles of Unity 
Church, Chicago. . . . The Rev. Gilbert C. 
Bengston, pastor of Trinity Church, Lock- 
port, announces that work has begun on 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


In Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 
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the erection of a church edifice. 

Two boys this fall go from North Austi’ 
Church, Chicago, to the Annapolis i 
Academy. John E. Allen, son of the Rey, 
and Mrs. Harry R. Allen, and Donald I 
Black have received appointments to th) 
academy. The Rev. Mr. Allen is associat’) 
pastor of North Austin Church. ... Chul 
of the Good Shepherd, Oak Park, the Rey 
William E. Kmet pastor, last year raise) 
231 per cent of its two-year quota for Lu) 
theran World Action. During the montis 
of July and August this year it received | 
sum equal to its one-year quota, thereb) 
putting it very close to the 300 per cer) 
figure.-Attendances are reported as bein) 
29 per cent. higher than last year, wil!) 
offerings up 55 per cent... .. Our Saviour’! 
Church, Riverdale, the Rev. Ray C. Shavw) 
pastor, conducted an evangelism campail 
that resulted in the reception of 44 men’ 
bers in the month of June. .. . The Re’ 
George A. Housewright, formerly assistar) 
pastor at First Church, Oklahoma City, he 
accepted a call as pastor of Gladstone Par 
Church, Chicago, and began his ministi” 
there Sept. 1... . The Rev. David Kabel! 
naval ahacinin: ae Great Lakes, left Aug. 
for his new post on the U. S. S. Duluth. | 

Dr. Armin George Weng, Park Ridg)) 
and Miss Marjory P. Ruth of Philadelphi | 
were married Sept. 6 at Immanuel Chure’ | 
West Philadelphia, Pa. The pastor of In» 
manuel Church, the Rev. Floyd A. Paule# 
officiated at the service. 

Dr. Weng, president of the Illinois Syne) 
since 1937, was pastor of Immanuel Chure | 
from 1927 to 1930. The present chure, 
edifice was built during his pastorate. 

Miss Ruth, a member of Immanu) 
Church and superintendent of its primal 
department, served as co-ordinator for st 
cial studies in the elementary schools | 
Philadelphia, and is the author and ce 
author of several textbooks in the soci | 
studies field. She is a contributor to Tl? 
Parish School magazine, and for ten | 
has been on the staff of Camp Nawakwr, 
Biglerville, Pa. 

Dr. and Mrs. Weng will make their not 
in Park Ridge. 
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§0-0-0-0 BIG 


Big in importance to every parent. 
Big in importance as a Christian 
life in need of first essentials of the 
complete cycle of training and 
guidance given by trained teachers 
and well equipped church schools. 
These nursery materials are now 
standard teaching aids in hundreds 
of our schools. From the beginning, 
parents are aware of your interest 
in their infants. From the begin- 
ning, Christian tools start shaping 
Christian character. 


Nursery Department PACKET 


A popularly received packet prepared by Marion Poppen Athy 
meeting the requirements of suitable material for quarterly dis- 
tribution to parents of children under three years of age. Each 
packet contains: 


1. A durable envelope with printed record form 
to serve as a container for the material. 


IN THE NURSERY 2. A sheet of instructions. 
. 3. A series of twelve letters with envelopes to be 

by Marion Poppen Athy sent to parents—one letter every three months 
A teacher’s manual for use beginning with the baby’s arrival and ending on 
with three year olds. Con- the child’s third birthday. 
Bae, elena Se eee 4. Three birthday cards to be sent to each child. 
pictures and appropriate 5. An invitation card to be sent on the third birth- 
stories. day, urging enrollment in the Nursery class. 


UB 191 — $1.50 Each letter is outstandingly well written and 


deals with child development, home atmos- 
Little Visits With phere, child progress, etc. 
Jesus LS 13—40c a packet 


by Marion Poppen Athy 


Fifty-two four-page story 
leafiets. Each cover page 


race Rial UNITED LUTHERAN 
as eae a ee A, PUBLICATION HOUSE 
In complete sets only. F 

1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


UB 246 — per set 60c 
’ - Baltimore 1,Md. Chicago11, Ill. Columbia3,S. C. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


Please Order Through Branch Store Nearest You 
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Illinois Leaguers Meet in Dixon 
By Atrrep H. STONE 


“As we have been honored in having 
Miss Ielene Ufkes of St. Louis (THe Lvu- 
THERAN, July 23), selected from among us 
to serve as our youth worker in China, let 
us also resolve to support her with our 
prayers and our gifts that her work among 
Chinese young people might, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ and in His power, be ef- 
fective and fruitful!” 

In that spirit, State President Ruth R. 
Greve set the keynote for the 250 dele- 
gates and friends at the annual convention 
of the Luther League of Illinois which con- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central fie Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
DIVINE SERVICE 


: cies 8, Caufornia 


3lis nv. Sask a a 
a 
coe Worship, 11:00 O'clock 


vened at St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, Aug. 1- 

Reports of officers indicated that # 
membership of the state league is growir 
steadily in all age groups. The treasur 
reported that the league was the first { 
exceed the quota of the missionary proje 
of the Luther League of America. Tt 
convention unanimously voted to rai 
$1,000 during the coming year for the Lx 
theran Student Center at the University : 
Illinois. 

Officers elected were: President, Ruth ! 
Greve, Chicago; first vice president, Evely 
Kusch, Springfield; second vice presider 
Robert Schmitt, Chicago; secretary, Rui 
Johnson, Aurora; treasurer, Sister Eliz: 


~ beth Huth, Burlington, Iowa; missionat 


secretary, Luther Cooperrider, Maywoo: 
educational secretary, David H. Endres, € 
Louis; life service secretary, Ann Sch« 
mogy, St. Louis; intermediate secretar 
Hulda Rieckenberg, Steeleville. 


Kinderfreund Expands Facilities; 
Three Pastors to be Installed 
By A.sert P. STAUDERM/ 


JERSEY Crry—Plans for increased wol 
at the Lutheran Welfare Association © 
New Jersey have been announced by # 
Rev. Carl Futchs, the executive secretar 
By late September a newly remodel! 

building on North Sires 

Jersey City, adjacent 
New Jersey the present Kinderfreus 
Old Folks’ Home, will be ready to hou 
seven additional aged guests, bringing t 
capacity of the home to 23. It is planni 
to dedicate the new building at the F 


_ Festival, to be held on the grounds Sept. | 


Mrs. Julie Matzinger will join the st 
of the association as a welfare worker 
late September. She will succeed Sis 
Charlotte Weisgerber, who is returning 
the Motherhouse to pursue further stud= 
for her doctorate in social work. ME 
Matzinger, the daughter of Dr. Henry 
Freimuth, was formerly associated w= 
the Veterans Administration. 
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Three installations are planned in this 
cea in September. On Sept. 14 the Rev. 
ohn V. Peters will be installed at Geth- 
mmane Church, Keyport, and the Rev. 
ul Alberti will be installed at Reforma- 
on Church, Long Branch. On Sept. 21 
Rev. Samuel Clarke will be installed 
t Christ Church, Union. 

The fall convention of the New Jersey 
tonference, New York Synod, will be held 
tuesday, Sept. 16, at Emanuel Church, 
Jew Brunswick, the Rev. Rufus Cornelsen 
vastor. A communion service will open 
ne sessions. 


f 


Jinecrest Dunes Leadership School 


oa 20-Year Attendance Record 
By A.rrep J. Kraumer 


Lone Istanp—The Luther League lead- 
ship school, held at Pinecrest Dunes, 
?econic, L. L., had the largest enrollment 
n its 20-year history for sessions which 
asted from Aug. 24 to Sept. 1. One hun- 
dred seventy boys and girls registered. 

This successful school is sponsored by 
he Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, and 

Westchester districts of the 

bo York State Luther 
New York e and by the Connecti- 
cut State ee Dean of the school is 
the Rev. Stephen Hirzel of Baldwin, L. L 
His assistant is the Rev. Henry Snyder, 
Jr., of Advent Church, Manhattan. 

The teaching staff included the Rev. 
Hugo Dressler of Buffalo; Dr. Frederick 
Coleman, veteran missionary to India; Mrs. 
Miriam Dressler, director of music; Miss 
Carla Holterman of the Division of Wel- 
fare of the National Lutheran Council; 
Prof. Russell Stine of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege; Sister Mildred Winter of the Dea- 
coness Board; and the Rev. Albert Zetzer 
of Bayshore, L. L 

Orner summeEeR news from Long Island 
concerns pastoral changes, church anni- 
Versaries, and mortgage burnings. With 
Summer schedules in effect in most 
churches and pastors absent on vacation 
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for a month, there has been a great deal 
of interchange of pulpits in Long Island 
churches. 

The Rev. Howard Rogers was installed 
as pastor of St. Stephen’s, Hicksville, June 
22. The installation was conducted by Dr. 
EH. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School. 
The Rev. Edward Haviar was installed as 
pastor of All Saints’, Jamaica, June 29. 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 
Sunday School ............... 930 
TRG Beri Ce cssescceccctacissitsncnvcecbeols concen 10-45 
Youth Fellowship —....... 5:00 P. M. 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, 


lOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
he all parts of America are at home 


don Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B-D.. Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:08 A. M. 


CHOIR and PULPIT ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, rea- 
sonably priced; write for catalogue C-18 
(choir robes) or P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


1000 N. Market 117 HK. Wacker 266 Filth Ave 
Champaign, UL Chicago 6, UL NewYork 1, LY. 


The Rev. William Sipes has been called 
as pastor of Si. Peier’s, Jamaica, to suc- 
ceed Pastor Harold Letts, called as secre- 
tary for social action by the Board of So- 
cial Missions. Dr. Raymond C. Deitz will 
relinquish his duties as pastor of Holy 

Yinity, Hollis, Sepi. 30, io accept a call 


FOR SALE 


36 im. Church Bell. Extra nice tone. 
A. S. Wengerd, Millersburg, Ohio 


WANTED—BOOKS 
“Moses and the higher criticism” by Joseph 


“Lectures of the Revelation of Law in Scrip- 
ture” by Patrick Fairbairn. 


By Robert H. Gearhart, Jr. 


TOWARD 
CERTAINTY 


SERVI 
218-ASN S. Seventh St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


to St. Paul’s, Richmondville. The Re 
August Westlin leaves St. John’s, Linden 
hurst, Sept. 1, to serve the congregation 3 
Churchtown. 

Incarnation Church, Jamaica, burned 
mortgage at a special service late in Jun 
The same church has completely redex 
orated the interior of its building durm 
the summer months. Gloria Dei Church 
New Hyde Park, dedicated new choir 
and altar reredos. This congregation 
mark its fifth anniversary Sept, 21. 

St. Barnabas’, Howard Beach, began 
intensive mortgage liquidation drive Ju 
28, and has begun to make plans for 
observance of its 25th anniversary in 
fall. 
St. John’s Church, Lynbrook, will fF 
host to the fall convention of the Lor 
Island Conference. There will be a speci 
evening dinner meeting for laymen to dix 
cuss plans for a laymen’s retreat. 2 


ai es ee a 
PERSONS | 


Student leader 

Winner of the School of Nursing | 
medal award at the recent Philadel 
General Hospits 
commencement w# 
Miss Barbara Ge 
member of Chre 
Church, Beaver Fab 
Pa. This honor Ber 
each year to €) 
graduating nuh 
who has shown grea 
est ability and lea 
ership in scholas® 
and extra-curricul) 
activities and wi 
possesses a persons 
ity which promises success in her chosj’ 
profession. : 

Miss Goll is now connected with #1 
Philadelphia Visiting Nurse Society. Whi’ 
in school she was president of the low 
Lutheran Nurses’ Guild and editor-in-chi’ 
of the yearbook of the School of Nursix 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE UBRARY 


She plans to pursue graduate studies in 
clinical nursing. 


The big ear 

The man who chronicled the growth of 
the Pacific Synod for almost a quarter of 
a century has closed his typewriter case 
and turned his job over to another. The 
Rev. Frank S. Beistel recently resigned as 
editor of the Pacific Lutheran. 

When the first issue of the Pacific Synod 
paper rolled off the press in 1922, Mr. 
Beistel was listed as editor. Except for 
1926-28, he has served continuously in that 
position. In the meantime the circulation 
has grown from 1,200 to 2,600 and the 
membership of the synod from slighily 
- over 4,000 to over 8,000. 

_ Pastor Beistel, who is 78, was ordained 

49 years ago. He has served pastorates at 

Jeannette, Pa.; St. Paul, Minn.; Toledo, 

Ohio; Seattle, Wash; and Eugene, Ore. 

For six years he was general secretary for 

Thiel College and for three years, pres- 

ident of the Pacific Synod. He has also 

served as a correspondent for THe Lu- 

THERAN. 

Long a fighter for Lutheran union, he 
has repeatedly lashed out at divisions in 
the church. He has scorned minute dif- 
ferences between Lutheran bodies as “be- 
ing given emphasis out of all proportion 

_ to their importance.” 

Wrote he: “Should some poor man with 
an ear as big as the door slip into one of 
our Lutheran free conferences .. . no one 
would listen further to the president’s 
arguments, fine as they may be. The ear 
would get all the attention. . . . The ear 

_ might be well formed with all lobes and 
convolutions . . . but its overgrowth would 
throw out of shape the victim’s whole body. 

Things to be true must be in right propor- 
- tion to that with which they are related. 

“There is a truth about indiscriminate 

fellowship with those less clear on Bible 
truth and this needs its proper attention,” 
_ but some, he said, have made “it such a 

‘big ear’ that the whole program of the 

church is disturbed and the sense of Lu- 

_theran brotherhood lost.” 
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By LESLIE R. SMITH 


@ These brief chapters deal 
candidly and convincingly with the 
most precious of human relation- 
ships. With deep understanding 
the author seeks the heart of the 
problems of the newly-married, 
and then presents a formula for 
enduring marital love. Ministers 
will regard this book as an excel- 
lent gift to couples they unite in 
marriage; and relatives and friends 
will want a copy placed in every 
newly-founded home. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 


EXPECT YOUR LOVE TO GROW 
CONTINUE COURTING 
BALANCE YOUR LIVES WITH HUMOR 
PRACTICE MODERATION 
STIFLE QUARRELS 

BE CONSIDERATE 

TRUST EACH OTHER 

SEEK GOD TOGETHER 

MAKE HOME A HAVEN : 
WELCOME JUNIOR 

GROW OLD GRACEFULLY 


The Price Is Just $1 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


THIS LOVE of OURS 
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Synod Officers Move to New Homes; 
Leaguers Hold Session in Hickory 
By C. A. Pairs 


Dr. J. L. Morean, president emeritus of 
the Synod of North Carolina, has moved 
into his new home purchased recently 

near Granite Quarry. 

The Rev. Voigt R. 
North Carolina Cromer, newly elected 
president, is expected to move into the 
presidents home in Salisbury following 
his vacation at Myrtle Beach. 

“Tre Master Catts Me” was the theme 
of the convention program of the Luther 
League of North Carolina in Holy Trinity 
Church, Hickory, Aug. 6-8. Highlighting 
the convention were discussions led by 
Pastor H. V. Kahlenberg of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. convention speaker, and the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, executive secretary of 
the Luther League of America. The con- 
vention closed with a banquet in the 
Lenoir Rhyne College dining hall, where 
the 250 or more delegates heard an address 
by the Rev. Albert Keck of Lincolnton. 

ANNUAL MEETING of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society opened in St. Andrew’s, 
Hickory, Aug. 30. The Congress, held 
Sunday, Aug. 31, was planned for women 
who could not attend on weekdays. The 


Now Available .. 


afternoon and evening sessions were held! 
in the city auditorium. Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt 
of Chicago, and Miss Edith Eykamp of 
Guntur, India, were convention leaders. 
Mrs. M. C. Yoder of Hickory is president. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL for church workers, 
promoted by the Parish Education Com- 
mittee of synod, was held at Lenoir Rhyne 
College Aug. 24-30. The program beg; 
with the annual Brotherhood rally in 
college church, with Dr. T. K. Finck, Phila- 
delphia, as speaker. His subject was “The 
Cup that Failed to Empty.” The Rev. J. D. 
Sheppard, registrar, reports a full enroll- 
ment, with all available space taken. : 
Tse Rev. Georce A. Puituirs, who re- 
signed the Mt. Calvary pastorate May I 
to accept the call of the Board of Foreigm 
Missions to work in India, will be com— 
missioned in Augsburg, Winston-Salem. 
Sept. 14. Taking part in the service will 
be Dr. J. L. Morgan, Dr. John L. Yost, and! 
the missionary’s father, the Rev. Charles 
A. Phillips, who will deliver the sermon. 
Pastor and Mrs. Phillips and their sor 


Charles expect to sail this fall. : 
Tue Rev. Starrorp L. Swine, since 1946 
assistant pastor at St. John’s, Salisbury! 
has accepted a call as pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Kannapolis. His pastor- 
ate at Kannapolis will begin Sept. 15. 
Miss CATHERINE STIREWALT, missionary, 


- POPULAR eel FILM 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good en- 
tertainment for the church school 
groups. Produced by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League in the interest 
of Christian youth. Thrilling story 

. professional cast and produc- 
tion ...a film to delight young 
and old alike. 16 MM. For early 
booking of “Youth for the King- 
dom” write 


Lutheran Laymen's League 
3558-B South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Luthera:: 


Your New BIbBLe 


is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 
genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 
permits a thin, thin Bible. . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
*readable’’; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
ished family heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 
At your favorite bookstore. 


wey Wy 


"OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ni ¢ 
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to China, supported by St. John’s, Salis- 
bury, left for California July 16, sailing 
on the S. S. General Gordon, July 25. Her 
first term in the foreign field was inter- 
rupted by the war, when she, along with 
others, was interned by the Japanese. 

Mr. CatvarRy CONGREGATION, Claremont, 
has installed a new pipe organ and chimes. 
These were dedicated July 20 by two for- 
mer pastors, the Rev. George Phillips and 
the Rev. R. B. Sigmon. The chimes were 
given by ex-servicemen in memory of 
three fellow-members who gave their lives 
in the late war: Fred. Arndt, William 
Isenhour, and Robert Sigmon. 

Tue Rev. E. J. ARNOLD, executive sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Council of 
Churches, reports: “During the first six 
months of 1947, North Carolina contributed 


LLOYD Az POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
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more material aid for overseas relief than 
any other state in the nation.” The an- 
nouncement came from the Church World 
Service center, New Windsor, Md. 

Z. B. Trexter, for five years field secre- 
tary at Lenoir Rhyne College, resigned! 
May 30, to become associated with the 
ULC Stewardship office with headquarters’ 
in New York City, where he will assist 
Dr. Clarence Stoughton, Stewardship sec~, 
retary. He will devote his entire time to 
the presidency of the ULC Brotherhood, 
and the stewardship department of the 
Laymen’s Movement. e 


Waterloo Dean Takes New Post; 
Immigration Chaplain is Planned 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER: 


Dr. Cart F. Kurncx, dean of Waterloc 
College and professor for the past 20 
years, resigned to become assistant pro- 

fessor of English at Westerr 

tq University, London, Ont. The: 

Ontario Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, recently) 

elected professor of Old Testament the-- 
ology, will succeed Dr. Klinck as dean. 

RETIREMENT of Dr. C. H. Little, professor 
of systematic theology at Waterloo Semi- 
nary, and Dr. H. Schorten, professor oF 
German at Waterloo College, became ef-- 
fective Aug. 31. : 

Dr. Otto W. Heick of Chicago has ac-- 
cepted a call to succeed: Dr. Schorten a 
professor of German in the college. 

Tue Socrat Misstons Committee of the 
Canada Synod is making preparations te 
re-establish the office of immigratior 
chaplain at the port of Montreal. The Rev 
J. Peters, pastor of St. John’s, Montreal 
has been appointed acting immigration 
chaplain. The Rev. George Innes, pasto 
of St. Peter’s, Williamsburg, is the syn: 
odical representative with the Departmen)’ 
of Immigration. Plans are in anticipation 
of a more lenient immigration policy. 

FOLLOWING THE CALL to the North, th» 
church is in the vanguard of the movement: 
of Canadian youth. Pastor F. Koski (Fin. 
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nish), assisted by Dr. E. A. Tappert, ded- 
icated a new chapel, First Lutheran, at 
Timmins, Ontario. Cost, $10,000. 

Again in the north, dedication of Christ 
Church chapel at Sudbury took place. The 
Rev. S. Cooper, resident pastor, is in large 

part responsible for the early culmination 

_of the long-awaited building. Situated op- 
posite the public school, the chapel will 
readily serve all areas of the community. 

Much of the work of construction was 
done by members of the congregation. 
Many gifts and furnishings have been for- 
warded by churches of synod. 

Down East in the St. Lawrence parish at 
Morrisburg, synod’s oldest churches are 
awaiting the promised influx of new res- 

-idents. German technicians from Dussel- 
dorf, including Rudolf Funke, have arrived 
under the British Government Darwin 
panel to establish an industry for manu- 
facture of dental burs and instruments. 

Receipts for synodical budget during the 
first six months in 1947 were $8,000 in ex- 
cess of the same period in 1946. Tentative 


plans for synod’s 1948 LWA campaign are 
in the making as conference directors are 
being lined up. 

REDEDICATION SERVICES were held Sept. 7 
in St. Paul’s, Hamilton, the Rev. F. C. 
Mueller pastor. Renovations costing $9,000 
included redecoration, new floor, new pews 
and heating system. 

InstaLiations: The Rev. Theodore Iseler 
in-St. Paul’s, Galt, by the Rev. Alvin 
Schweitzer. . .. Pastor Brose in St. John’s, 
Waterloo, by the Rev. C. S. Roberts... . 
The Rev. J. Zimmerman in Zion, Pem- 
broke, by Pastor J. Hamester.... The Rev. 
A. Conrad in St. Peter’s, Ottawa, by Dr. 
J. H. Reble. .. . The Rev. S. J. Wittig in 
St. Matthew’s, Hanover, by the Rev. R. B. 
Geelhaar and the Rev. George Durst. 

ANNIVERSARIES: June 29, Erbsville, 95th 
of congregation and 75th of present church 
building. . . . July 6 and 7, Logan, 25th of 
present church building. The Rev. G. 
Alberti, Ridgeway, N. J., was a guest 
speaker. . . . The Rev. G. M. Kaiser, son 
of a Lutheran bishop in Saxony, celebrated 


A GREAT DOOR...IS OPEN 


at the 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


IN CHICAGO 


Our new, enlarged quarters and strong faculty enable us, as 
never before, to provide sound Bible training for young people 
who wish to take part in the consecrated work of spreading 


God's word throughout the world. 


TUITION FREE! 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen, 
Dean 


With no tuition charge for our specialized subjects and with inexpensive books, your 
work along the road as a Christian Disciple can easily be started. Systematic Bible train- 
ing and radio opportunities through student Gospel broadcasts makes ideal preparation 
for Missionary work. Classes day or evening. Co-educational. G. I. Training. 


Enroll Now for Fall Opening, October 13 


Write for full particulars. Address 
Allen R. Blegen—Dean, Suite 1201, 4754 W. Washington St., Chicago 44, Il. 
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the 35th anniversary of his ordination and 
the 17th of his pastorate at Rankin. A 
well-planned cemetery at Bonnechere was 
dedicated in August by Pastor Kaiser. . . 
At Ladysmith, Quebec, Sit. John’s congre- 
gation, the Rev. Luther Eberhardt pastor, 
observed its 75th anniversary Sept. 7. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. August Pohlman 

The first directing deaconess of the Bal- 
timore Deaconess Motherhouse died Aug. 
20 in Philadelphia, Pa. She was Mrs. 
August Pohlman, 77, who before her mar- 
riage in 1899 was Sister Augusta Schaffer. 
She was born in Delaware, Ohio. 

A member of the first class of six stu- 
dents to enter the General Synod diaco- 
nate, Mrs. Pohlman received her prelim- 
inary training in Germany. When the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse was opened in 1895 
she was in the first group to be conse- 
crated. Later that year she became direct- 
ing deaconess. 

After two-years’ service at the mother- 
house she went to Liberia as a foreign 
missionary. It was here that she and Dr. 
August Pohlman were married. They re- 
mained in Africa as missionaries until 1902 
when Dr. Pohlman was forced to return 
to America because of ill health. From 
1902 until 1934 they served Temple Church, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Pohlman died in 1938. 

Mrs. PohIman continued as a member of 


FIRST TWO YEARS O 


THE REV. HENRY E. HOEN, President 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work 
business education, pre-technician, music, pinta pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


Temple Church until her death. She is 
survived by a daughter, Dr. A. Dorothea 
Pohlman, a physician and specialist in 
psychiatry in Philadelphia. The funeral 
was conducted Aug. 23 by Dr. Hugh E 
Yost, pastor of Temple Church. Interment 
was in West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

10. Institute on Women's Work. Minister 
ium of Pa. Church of the Holy Com. 
munion, Philadelphia 
Women's Missionary Society, Ohic 
Synod. St. Luke's Church, Youngstown 
Women's Missionary Society, South 
Carolina Synod. Ebenezer and St 
Paul's Churches, Columbia : 
Women's Missionary Society, Pacific 
Synod. Zion Church, Medford, Ore. ~ 
Women's Missionary Society, Indiang 
Synod. St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis 
Young Women's Congress, Indiana 
Synod. First Church, Indianapolis 
OCTOBER 
3- 5. Women's Missionary Society, Synod of 
New York. First Church, Syracuse 
ULC Executive Board, New York City 
Women's Missionary Society, Susque® 
hanna Conference. Messiah Church 
South Williamsport, Pa. 
Women's Missionary Society, Marylaé 
Synod. Keller Memorial Church, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


18-21. 


21-23. 


23-25. 


25-27. 


27-28. 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 2 
OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS tok HIGH SCHOOL J 
THE F COLLEGE 


that the Lutheran Church | 
maintain preparatory schools ~ 


i 


merchandising. 
BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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THE WORLD'S 


GREAT MADONNAS 


Rees ence Book _ 


SS ~ at beaksteres SSG 


Here, for the first time, in a single- 
volume library, is collected a rich treas- 
ury of art, literature and music that will 
provide a copious source of devotional 
and program material on Christ and 

the Holy Family for decades to come 
“Both distinguished and unique. Nc oth- 

ing like it... has ever before been done.” 
—DanicEt A. PoLina 


More than 800 pages ® 114 Art Reproductions 
114 Art Interpretations ® 239 Poems and 60 
Stories @ 62 Hymns, Carols, Songs ® 62 Music 


Interpretations @ Elaborate Indexes ® Glossary 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16 
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in CONCLUSION 


A Few nays before you get this Lur=man, Dr. 
and Mrs. Stewart W. Herman are scheduled to 
reach New York. With them are their valuable 
possessions acquired in Europe, a peir of year- 
old sons, Christopher and Nicholes I regret 
having only Dr. Herman's picture to print with 
this announcement . . . 2 phote of Mrs. Herman 
and the twins would add much io the art appeal 


of this issue. 


Dr. Herman has resigned from ihe siaff of 
the World Council of Churches, although great 


eiferis were made to persuade him io 
Stay. He feels that lengthening years 
spent in edmimistrative work have been 
diverting him from the hasic work of a 
pasior—preachins the Gospel and min- 
isterIns to a congregation. 

So WE cows near the end of a series 
of 34 reports Dr. Herman sent Tse 
Luyaeean from 10 couniries since Jan- 
uary 1946. I thimk these are the mosi 
competent reports on postwar European 
chureh situations received by "any 
American periodical Dr. Herman 
knows preseni-day European Proi- 
estaniism as few other Americans, and 
has first-rate journalistic skill m gath- 
ering and recording fecis. 

There will be several stories from 
Dr. Herman about his travels in Ger- 
many lest month. The first is published 
this week (see “For How Long?” page 
12). To make room for this article I 
emit this week's installment m the 
series I am writing on Europe. 

Dr. Herman knew Nazi Germany at 
its worst, having lived there from 1984 
until he was sent home after the US. 
got in the wer. He has been im Ger- 
many frequenily since the war. 

Now he describes the sickening fail- 
ure of the Allied occupation to do any- 
thing very constructive about the Ger- 


Home again . . . afier living in Europe 
most of the time since 1934 : 


man problem. These brief years are the: 
precious span of time which we have 
to prevent another war, and they slip 
away rapidly. They began with the 


shall plan is debated. 

Ki might be more profitable for 
Americans to meditate on our fai 
in international dealings rather than 
think exclusively about the sins of 
Russians. We might do 
about correcting our own mistakes. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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returns from your life insurance and to that end maintains, 


through its agents, a continuing service that is available to you. 


~_ > - 
ecialist in maiters 


Your agent, by training and experience, is a sp 

pertaining to family and individual security, retirement income, 
the coordination of life insurance with Social Security benefits 
and other questions having a bearing on the life 

own. 

You will find the Lutheran Mutual agent friend 

standing and worthy of your confidence. He can 


re) 
enabling you, through your life insurance, to 
financial objectives and thus coniribute to you 
future happiness. His professional counsel is al 
posal. Consult with him soon. 


Without OBLIGATION, send m ure and 
information on the types of p checked 
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